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Biblical Lights 
and Side Lights. 


A Cyclopedia of ten thousand illustrations and thirty | 


thousand cross references, consisting of fact, inci- 
dent and remarkable declarations taken from the 
Bible ; for the use of those in every profession who, 
for illustrative purposes, desire ready access to the 
numerous incidents and striking statements con- 
tained in the Bible—students, teachers, public speak- 
ers, lawyers, ministers, and others, as also for the 
family library. Prepared by Rev. Charles E. Little 
(author of ** Historical Lights,”’ etc.). 


Royal 8vo, 620 pp. Price, Cloth, $4.00; Library 
Sheep, $5.00. 


“* Biblical Lights and Side Lights’ is a specially 
useful book. It ranks next to a Concordance. 
Mr. Littie’s work is a great success.’.—Rev. C. H, 
Spurgeon. 

‘*“We have never seen a work on Bible reference so 
thoroughly systematized. Admirably arranged. 


Topics are taken from the domains of | 


religion, philosophy, science, art, social life, 
and politics. . . . Has great value for edu- 
cated persons in every calling.”—National Bap” 
tist, Phila. 

‘Biblical Lights’ may be welcomed to a place 
among the very useful books which few can afford to 
put aside.”’-—Presby/erian Review. 

** Will unquestionably prove a mine of information 
and of illustration.’’— Observer, N. Y. 


104 Sermons 104 


By T. De WITT TALMACE, D.D. 








Substantially and Tastefully Bound in 
Cloth, 1 vol., 8vo. Price. $1.50, 
Postage Free. 


: — ASK FOR — 
The Brooklyn Tabernacle, 


Which is the title of the book. 





Partial Contents. —Sermons to Lawyers; 
Sermon to Doctors; Sermon to Merchants; 
Ante-Mortem Religion; Anxiety; The Be- 
trothal; The Bible Right; the Bird Anthem; 
Business Life; Capital and Labor; Christian- 
ity as a Delusion; Church Attendance; Ser- 
mons to Clerks; The Three Crosses; Evolu- 
tion; Garrison Duty; Home; Horse and His 
Rider; The Last Judgment; Mending the 
Bible; Mightier Dead than Alive; Mormonism; 
Must the Chinese Go? The Nation Kneeling; 
The Newspaper; Veracity of the Scriptures; 
Sensitiveness of Christ; Shall We Know Each 
Other There? Shams in Religion; Blessing of 
Short Life; Stellar Beauty of Christ; Alexan- 
der Stephens; Sunset; Sympathy; Ministry 
of Tears; Sermon to Telegraph Operators; 
Sermon to the Theatrical Profession. 
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Astronomy Without a Teacher. 
By ROYAL HILL. 

A new and original method by which all the 
more conspicuous stars, constellations and 
other objects of interest in the heavens, 
that are visib e to the naked eye, can be 
easily and certainly identified without In- 
struments, Globes or Maps, including a 
novel and simple invention—a perpetual 
time-table wherewith a child may “tell 
the stars” at any hour. Printed on super- 
royal fine paper. 4to, with two charts and 
14 cuts. Beautifully bound in cloth with 
handsome gilt Tones. Price, $1.00. 


‘All that is needed to identify easily all the 
leading stars and constellations.” — Pror. C. 
Youne, Princeton. 

“TI have examined ‘The Stars and Constella- 
tions.’ . . Lheartily recommend it.”—Pror. 
8. P. Lane.ey, Director of Allegheny Observa- 
tory, Allegheny, Pa. 


**The Stars and Constellations’ pleases me 


very much.”—J. K. Regs, Director Columbia 
College Observatory, New York. 





Who wrote the hymns we love so well ? 
Consult 


ENGLISH HYMNS; 
Their Authors and History. 


By Rev. Samuel W. Duffield. 


8vo, fine English cloth, 675 pp., $3.00. 


It cites in alphabetical order the first lines of over 
1.500 hymns. Under each is given a brief bio- 
graphical sketch of the author, circumstances attend- 
ing its composition, and incidents in connection with 
itsuse. Exhaustive indexes to authors, to first lines, 
and to topics, are appended. To Leaders of Praise- 
meetings, Sunday-school Teachers, Parents, Pastors, 
and the general hymn-loving public, it will be found 
invaluable. The selection of hymns has been made 
with great care, and only well-authenticated incidents 
are given. American as well as English hymnology 
has been drawn upon. Honey has been gathered 
from the choicest fiowers of the garden. 


REPRESENTATIVE OPINIONS : 


‘It pleases me altogether. It is full of information, 
ranging from positive erudition down to racy anec- 
dote.*’— Charles 8. Robinson, D.D. 


“This is by far the most complete, accurate. and 
horough work of its kind on either side of the Atlan 
tic.” — Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D. 


‘““A noble volume, a monument to the author's taste, 


{ learning and faithful ene. —E. C. Stedman. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 














Hymn Writers 
anv Their Hymns. 


A Companion Volume to “English Hymns; Their 
Authors and History.” By the late Samure. W. 
Durrietp, D.D. Edited and completed by Rev. R. 
E. Tuompson, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
8vo, cloth. Over 500 pages. Price, $3.00, postage 
free. 


The first lines and titles of a large number of the 
Latin Hymns are given in their appropriate places, and 
some of the Hymns are printed in full with excellent 
English translations. 


“It gives the personnel of the masters of Latin hymn 
writing, inclnding, naturally. their times and experi- 
ence, so far as to exhibit their character aud show the 
origin of their poetry. 


The bulk of the information gathered in its pages 
comes from out-of-the-way places, bringing together 
what is otherwise widely sca‘tered across the broad 
field of literature in several different languages. 


The Independent, New York, says: “It is a book 
which fills a gap hitherto yawning, and lays claim to 
literary graces that were absent from all previous vol- 
umes upon bymnology.”’ 

The N. Y. Herald says: “ There is nothing pedantic 
or bookish about the text. Moved by the epirit of the 
hymns to know more about the writers, Mr. Duffield 
did much reading for his own information. and then 
offered every one the benefit of his work. No one who 
has sung or read the more prominent Latin hymns 
either in the originals or in translations. and perceive 
their high — should fail to read this boo 





Historical Lights 


Or, Six Thousand Hietorical Articles, IMlustrating 
Thirty Thousand Topics. Especially arranged for 
the Family Library, as also for Conversationalists, 
Lecturera, Public Speakers, Writers for the Press, 
Lawyers, Students, and all who have occasion to use 
illustrations drawn from History. Compiled by Rev. 
Charles E. Little, author of “ Biblical Lights and 
Side-Lights.”’ 


“These ‘ Lights’ are a galaxy taken exclusively 
from standard Histories and Biographies. They con- 
sist of Facts, Incidents, Examples and Precedents 
selected for illustrative purposes, and chiefly from the 
Civilized Races of Antiquity, and the Americen and 
English people. The Subjects relate to Religious, 
Social, and Political Life, to Moral and Civil Govern- 
ment, etc. The historian’s name is appended to every 
quotation. There are no fugitive anecdotes in the work 

Complete in one volume, 8vo, 900 pages. 


Prices, Cloth, $5.00; Sheep, $6.50, Carriage 
Free. 


PECULIAR VALUE OF THE WorRK. 


It is unique in design—no other publication occupy- 
ing this field in literature. It meets a want common 
to the large class who desire ready accees to historical 
precedents, examples, and incidents. It furnishes a 
mass of choice illustrations drawn from History, 
which are immensely more valuable than statements, 
anecdotes or incidents which cannot be vouched for. 

“It is altogether the best historical reference book 
ever a. -~Hon. Abram 8S. Hewitt. 


18 and 20 , Astor Place, New York City. 
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Remington Standard Typewriter. 





Presents the practical results achieved 
by the best inventive and mechanical 
skill, aided by capital and the experience 
gained during the FIPLEEN YEARS in 
which it has been the 


Standard Writing-Machine 


of the World. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Wyckoff Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York. 








GREAT EPICS OF THE CENTURY. 
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‘Mr. Wilkinson’s Epic will inevitably suggest comparison with Mr. Arnold’s recent ‘ Light of the World,’ 
and, if we are not much mistaken, it will be adjudged by far the better poem.’’—7he Christian Register, 


Boston. 





American. 


THE EPIC 
OF SAUL. 


By WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON. 


Cloth, octavo, gilttop, rough edges, 
printed in pica type, on excellent 
paper. Price, $2.50, post-free, 


What Is Said of It: 

“Ttisa poom of high ord: r. Its analysis of character 

is equal to Browning. while its clearness of ex 
ression makes it much pleasanter reading than 
rowning.’--Howard Crosby, D.D. 

“What has most impressed me in it is the rare skill 
with which the psychological history of the man of 
Tarsus has been made intelligible, and, at the same 
time, especially heroic and fascinating. It is a 
work that will ever charm and edify the Christian 
reader."’"— President W. T. Warren, of Boston 
University. 

* It isa poem to be read and re-read, a poem that will 
live a century hence.’—Bishop John H. Vin- 
cent, DD, 

** Pastors and Sabbath-school teachers may make the 
— helpful to them in their work by readings 
rom it."--Henry E. Robbins, D.D., LL.D. (ex- 


President of Colby University, and Professor of 


Christian Ethics in the Rochester Theological 
Seminary). 

“The Epic attains to a most imposing grandeur of 
thought and expression, and will be accepted by 
those competent to judge as a masterpiece in liter- 
ary achievement, and the profound product of 
devont mind.”—/. W. Mendenhall, D.D. (Editor 
of the Methodist Review). 

** The author has drunk deep draughts at the fountains 
of Homer and the Hebrew bards, for in divers 
passages he manifests the same heavenly gift of 
poesy which has inspired the master poets of every 
age. —T. L. Seip, D.D.\ President of Muhlenberg 
Jollege). 

“It is not too much to say that this poem will mark an 
era in American Literature. . . . It is to be 
equally commended for its rich and strong speech, 
ite knowledge of the religious philosophies of its 
time, its deep insight into human nature, its spirit 
of loyalty to the Christ, and its lofty poetic 
imagery.”’—R. S. MacArthur, D.D. 

“It is a poem cast ina large mold, and finished with 
deliberate care, . « Anoteworthy and praise- 
worthy poem. Its proportions are fine, its lines 
show large curves of power. It appeals to the 
calm, sober, reserved taste of the reader, and draws 
upon the sympathies of better human nature; 
wherefore we predict that it will find a host of ap- 
preciative and even enthusiastic readers—a best by 
no means entirely composed of religious people 
strictly so called. It isa poem that preachers of 
the Gospel may well study, so laden is it with 
fruitful suggestions and beautiful applicatious.”"— 
The Independent, N. Y. 
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English. 


. 


THE LIGHT 


or THE WORLD. 


Or, THE GREAT CONSUMMATION. 


By SIR EDWIN ARNOLD, 
(Author of ‘‘ The Light of Asia.’’) 


Cloth, square 12mo, 286 PP: illustrated 
with 14 tull-page reproductions from 
Hoffmann?’s celebrated paiuting: on the 
Life of Christ. Price, $1.75, post-free. 
Paper edition, illustrated with frontis- 
Piece. Price, 50 cents, post-free. 


What Is Said of It: 


‘** We advise the early reading of this great poem, and 
a new study of the Gospels in connection there- 
with, and especially in anticipation of the next 
series of Sabbath-school lessons selected from the 
Gospel of John.”’—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

‘*As a work of art the poem is almost matchless,’’°— 
Lutheran Evangelist. 

‘*The poem asa whole, and viewing it from its own 
standpoint, will never be surpassed in any future 
time.”’— United Presbyterian, Philadelphia 

‘* Tt cannot fail to fill the Christian's soul with praise. 
and to fire the breasts of all men with admiration.” 
Christian Observer, Louisville, Ky. 

‘* No one can read it without profit...—Gospel Banner, 
Augusta, Me. 

‘*TIt will please all readers of poetry and fill Christian 
souls with rapture.”’"—N. Y. Herald. 

‘““About the first great poem since ‘Paradise Ré- 
gained.’”’—Union and Advertiser, Rochester. 

** Of literary importance.”’---Mail and Express, N.Y. 

“It isa mine of noble thought and noble English.”— 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

“One of the most significant and important produc- 
tions.”—Hartford Courant. 

‘*It is the one ambitious, serious poem of many years.” 
Iowa State Register. 


“It is full of the most exquisite imagery and brilliant 
thoughts in unison with so sublime a theme.’’— 
Times, Dubuque, Iowa. 

**It does not urge you to believe something about Jesus, 
but it makes you feel His spiritual presence.’’— Rev. 
Dr. E. C. Bolles, Brooklyn, N. Y. in sermon 
preached March 1st. 


“Quotable lines and pages are many.” — Hartford 
Courant. 

‘“*A remarkable poetic production. Will be read by 
thcusands with great interest.”’--Reformed Church 


Record, 
‘It is a surpassingly brilliant flower of the Christian 
faith y a concensus of opinion it is 


placed high up in the category of the poetic litera- 
— this century.”—Morning Patriot, Jackson, 
Mich. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


Lihaustion 
Hlorsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


The phosphates of the system are 
consumed with every effort, and ex- 
lack of 
The Acid Phosphate sun- 


haustion usually indicates a 
supply. 
plies the phosphates, thereby re- 
lieving exhaustion, and increasing the 
capacity for labor. Pleasant to the 
taste. 

Dr. A. N. Krout, Van Wert, O., says : 

‘* Decidedly beneficial in nervous ex- 
haustion.” 

Dr. S. T. NEWMAN, St. Louis, Mo., says : 

‘““A remedy of great service in many 
forms of exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence,R.I. 





Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations. 


CAUTION: Be Sure the word 
‘“*HORSFORD’'S”" is PRINTED 
onthelabel,. All others are spuri- 
ous. NEVER SOLD IN BULK. 


SAVE YOUR HEELS AND 
One Dollar in repairs on every pair of 
shoes. Don't go lop-sided when a simple 
device preventing it is within your reach, 
Send 50c. for a 6-pair ‘outfit,’ or $2 for 
quarter gross pairs of SANFORD’'S 
PERFECT HEEL PROTECTORS. 
Woodman Co., P. ©. Box 2872, Boston, Mass. 


LAWYERS. 


yeYYea 


We append below a list of leading 
lawyers in different portions of the United 
States and Canada. 

Legal business, collections, and local in- 
formation, will meet with prompt attention 
at their hands : 

E. C. SCHWAN, Cleveland, Ohio. 
HENRY C. TERRY, Bullitt Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
ORMOND RAMBO, Penn Mutual 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CASSIUS K. BRENEMAN, St. Mary’s 
and Pecan Sts., San Antonio, 
Tex. 

A. A. HUGHSON, Orangeville, Ont. 

WEED MUNRO, New York Life 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

S. R. CHILD, Clobe Building, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

J. H. VOORHEES, Metropolitan 
Block, Sioux Falis, South Dak. 

HARVEY & McDONALD, {5 Toronto 
St., Toronto, Canada. 

McPHILLIPS & WILLIAMS, Whet- 
ham Block, Vancouver, B. C. 

H. L. CHRISTY Cor. Fifth and Wylio 
Aves., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

NORRIS & HOWARD, Ernest & Cran- 
mer Building, Denver, Colo. 
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POLITICAL. 


THE DISAGREE: ABLE TRU TH ABOUT POLITICS. 
GEORGE HEPWORTH. 
Chautauguan, Meadville, Fuly. 
IVING under a republican form of government, wé are 
excited to a degree of gratitude which is not disturbed 
by the consciousness that it is merely a form and not a reality. 
Our theory is well-nigh perfect, but many of our practices 
would be better if we should put a live coal under them and 
fan it into a blaze. 

It may be a hard saying, but it must sooner or later come 
from the lips of some one, that politics is now a business, a 
trade, a profession. The end in view is not the welfare of the 
masses, but the personal advantage of the office-seeker. His 
opinions are, in the great majority of instances, a mercantile 
commodity, for sale to any who have use for such wares. His 
vote is also in the market for lobbyists. 

In a word, politics is not patriotism adulterated with deviltry 
but deviltry with a slight admixture of honor and honesty. 





There are some men in public life who wear their hearts on 
their sleeves; there are others who have no use for an intru- 
sive conscience. The former will receive my statements more 
in sorrow than in anger; the latter will become indignant, 
because guilty. 

Do you say, with becoming pride, that the people are always 
master of the situation? The people are indeed King, but the 
monarch sleeps most of the time, and the power behind the 
throne runs the empire to suit himself. It is the King’s bosses 
whom I criticise. You would be more exact if you said the 
people always can be and should be masters. The changed 
assertion covers sarcasm, hides a disagreeable insinuation of 
negligence. 

In some great emergency, and when thoroughly roused, the 
people have their own way. So does a landslide, an earth- 
quake, a cyclone. At such times popular indignation becomes 
frenzy. The plans of wily politicians are torn to shreds; this 
man is wrenched from office, that man arrested for malfea- 
sance, the other man packs his gripsack, gives vent to his 
remorse—at being found out—and takes the next train for 
Canada. In such contests the people are always victors. 

The spectacle of the puissant multitude clamoring for 
honesty in high places and wreaking a righteous vengeance on 
rogues, pilferers, and conspirators, would seem to be very 
impressive, but I am cynical enough to think it amusing. 
These expressions of popular feeling are merely ebullitions, 
spring: tides, freshets. They show what the people ought to do 
all the time, and suggest the pathetic and painful truth that 
they never do them unless exasperated beyond the point of 
endurance. 

But we—the masses—swing from extreme violence to utter 
indifference; we are either insane with excitement or in a 
condition of coma. The athletic exercise necessary to the 
performance of our whole duty taxes our resources so severely 
that we indulge in it only once in twenty years, and then sub- 
side for a long rest. The politician—shrewd rogue—is 
acquainted with that peculiarity. When the people become 
restless, when Vesuvius belches forth smoke and cinders, he 
suddenly changes to a monk as his prototype did when he was 
sick. He is the first to cry “Stop thief!” From a spoilsman 
soaked tothe reeking point in all conceivable and inconceivable 
rascality, he suddenly turns patriot, and obstreperously 
demands reform. 

When one line of business ceases to pay, he changes his tac- 
tics and has a new line of goods for sale. He leads the party 
that would build barricades in the name of liberty, equality, 
and his own pocket—and more than probably he will play the 
unsuspecting people so shrewdly that in the end he may be 
appointed to the very place—as a white-winged reformer, 
which he tried in vain to purchase corruptly when he was a 
raven-winged rogue. 

‘I hate these so-called citizens’ movements, because such 
creatures as I have described are the only ones who benefit by 
them. They are generally little better than a ghostly bur- 
lesque. Starting out with the best of intentions, the crusaders 
bearing shields untarnished by dishonor, and wielding swords 
which have been consecrated at the altar of truth, when they 
come to the work of organization they fall into the hands of 
some of the “old stagers,” who sell them out unscrupulously 
for such loaves and fishes as may be obtainable for themselves. 

Our difficulty is that we have a government which ought to 
rest evenly on the shoulders of all good citizens, but which 
really rests on the shoulders of a few rogues and pilferers. In 
private life, our ambition is to do everything ourselves; in our 
life as citizens our chief object is to do as little as possible, 
and, if possible, nothing. 

Then we growl and grumble because we are misgoverned, 
want mass-meetings called as protests, and fail to attend them 
when they are called. 

When honesty is indifferent, rascality flourishes. If, there- 
fore, rascality flourishes in your district, it is safe to say that 
you have neglected your duty, and the rogues have simply 
taken advantage of the fact. 
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‘ THE NEUTRALITY OF SWITZERLAND. 
W. D. McCRACKAN. 


Atlantic Monthly, Boston, Fuly. 

ROM the time when Switzerland first appeared in history, 

at the beginning of the Christian era, until the close of 

the Swabian War in 1499, she was always subject to an outside 

power. From that date until toward the end of the seven- 

teenth century she was an independent, sovereign State; but, 

after that, France succeeded in persuading her into alliances 

which almost imperceptibly assumed the proportion of protec- 

torates; so that, after the rise of Napoleon, and before the 

Congress of Vienna, Switzerland had sunk to the position of 
a mere vassal of France. 

It was at this point, when the lowest degree in the scale had 
been reached, that the signatory Powers at the Congress of 
Vienna, on the 20th of March, 1815, announced their intention 
of drawing up an Act which should guarantee the perpetual 
neutrality of Switzerland. On the 27th of May, the Swiss 
Diet accepted this offer, but there was a delay of several months 
before the pledge given by the Powers was fulfilled; for the 
great struggle at Waterloo, which took place in the meantime, 
overshadowed every other phase of the European situation. 
Finally, on the 20th of November, the document which was to 
exert so potent an influence on the destinies of the Swiss peo- 
ple was approved by the Congress. ‘“ The signatory Powers of 
the declaration made at Vienna on the 2oth of March,” says 
the text, “by the present Act make a formal and authentic 
acknowledgment of the perpetual neutrality of Switzerland, 
and they guarantee to her the integrity and inviolability of her 
territory within her new boundaries.” This agreement is fur- 
ther on declared to be “‘ in the true interests of the politics of 
all Europe.” 

If any one should be tempted to say that even these solemn 
promises were insufficient to establish the neutrality of Switz- 
erland upon an unquestioned legal basis, surely the array of 
great names appended to this document ought to remove all 
doubt. Amongst them there was Metternich for Austria, 
Richelieu for France, Wellington for England, Humboldt for 
Prussia, and Capo d’Istria for Russia. It would be a strange 
forgetfulness of the past which could make the Powers declare 
null and void an Act signed by historic names such as these, 
The person who actually prepared the text was the Swiss 
representative at the Congress, Charles Pictet de Rochemont, 
a Genevese; the task having been first assigned to Stratford 
Canning, who preferred to leave it to Pictet. 

It is one thing to be endowed with this privilege of perpet- 
ual neutrality, and quite another matter to maintain it invio- 
late, as Switzerland has found on more than one occasion. 
Her latest opportunity to assert her neutrality was in 1871, 
during the closing months of the Franco-German War, when 
the French column under Bourbaki, surrounded by the Ger- 
mans and decimated by cold and hunger, took refuge upon 
@wiss soil to the number of about 85,000 men with 10,000 
horses and 200 guns. This French force was promptly dis- 
armed by some 20,000 Swiss troops, and the soldiers composing 
it distributed over Switzerland and kindly cared for during 
about seven weeks. 

It is the right of asylum which has given Switzerland the 
greatest trouble in the exercise of her neutrality. In the 
Summer of 1889 Bismarck sent secretly to Switzerland a Ger- 
man police officer named Wohlgemuth to act as agent pro- 
vocateur, that is to ingratiate himself with Socialist and Anar- 
chist fugitives in Switzerland, by pretending to be one of them, 
and then urge them to commit open acts of violence which 
would lead to their arrest. The Swiss Government soon 
detected the base mission of Wohlgemuth and promptly clapped 
him into prison. Bismarck was in a great rage and attempted 
to bully Switzerland after his most approved method. The 
Swiss paid no attention to the bullying, but held on to their 
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prisoner, who, after a time, was released. Germany, however, 
made another treaty of settlement with Switzerland, and the 
threats made by Bismarck were followed by assurances of good 
will. 

It must be remembered that there is a grave distinction 
between a case of ordinary neutrality, which is the state of any 
country preserving an impartial bearing while its neighbors are 
engaged in war, and the perpetual or guaranteed neutrality 
which belongs to Switzerland by virtue of international agree- 
ment. It is unquestionably the strategic importance of the 
little Confederation, out of all proportion to the extent of her 
territory, which has made her the recipient of such a favor; 
for Switzerland’s position and topographical features are such 
as to render her the great natural fortress of central Europe, 
and the key to the military situation. At the present moment, 
it may be said that the Power which could operate with Swit- 
zerland as a basis would be able to dictate the terms of peace ; 
so that the absolute neutrality of this territory is essential to 
the very existence of modern Europe. 

Look at Switzerland as she is now. Does she not stand for 
a representation—on a small scale and imperfectly, it may be— 
of what poets and philosophers have pictured to themselves the 
world might some day become? Is she not already, in her 
way, a miniature parliament of man? For she is not a national 
unit, like France or Spain, existing as such in spite of herself. 
The nucleus of the Swiss Confederation was formed by nature, 
perhaps, to be free and independent, but the outlying districts 
joined the Union of their own accord ; in other words, it is the 
will of the Swiss people and their fixed determination which 
keep them united. Consider the mixture and 
religions which they represent. Of the twenty-two Cantons 
thirteen are German-speaking, four are French; in three Ger- 
man and French both are spoken, in one Italian, and in 
another Romansch. The population of German Switzerland 
is almost purely Teutonic; that of French Switzerland about 
half and half Teutonic and Celto-Roman, while Italian and 
Romansch Switzerland can boast of Celto-Roman, Ostro- 
Gothic, and even Etruscan elements. Some of these Cantons 
are Protestant, others Roman Catholic, and others, again, have 
a mixed population of both faiths. If these incongruous, often 
antagonistic, Cantons can meet upon some common plane and 
conform to some common standard, and can live side by side in 
peace and prosperity, surely the task of some day uniting the 
nations of the world upon a similar basis is not altogether 


of races 


hopeless and chimerical. 





THE RIGHTS OF MAN. 
CHARLES BENOIST. 
Revue Bleue, Paris, Fune 13. 

EMOCRATIC government is not content with that legiti- 
macy de facto, which is founded on historical circum- 
stances, and based on the national life as it appears at a given 
moment. Democratic government aspires to a superior legiti- 
macy, and claims to be founded on the idea that all men are 
born with Rights, that all men are born with equal Rights—and 
it spells Rights with a capital R. This notion is one of the 
political sophisms of our time. If all men are born with equal 
rights, no particular man has, by nature, that right to command 
which will put him above his fellow-men. If ‘all men are born 
with rights, the sum of these rights constitutes The Right, The 
Sovereign. Yet these rights do not combine, are not added to 
each other, do not form a totality except in the abstract. It is, 
then, in the abstract only that there exists—if, indeed, such 
things do exist—popular power in its perfection, the rights of 

man in their fulness. 

The Declarations about the rights of man, which at the end 
of the last century were so much the fashion, have, during the 
last half-century, evoked criticism without end; and some per- 
sons may have been under the impression that the rights of 
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man were quietly sleeping the sleep of the just. That this was 
a mistaken impression, is manifested by the fact that quite 
recently a powerful political association in France, “ L’Associa- 
tion Nationale Républicaine,” has announced that its pro- 
gramme is the one “ which was formulated in the Declaration 
of Rights of 1791.” Thereupon people have begun to wr.te 
about that species of God which is called Right (with a capital 
R), and of which our real rights, defined and limited, are but 
emanations or portions. We are wrong, say these defenders 
of Right, in saying that this abstract Right, this invisible God, 
is formed of the union of the equal rights of all men. Abstract 
Right is anterior, and they are subordinate to it. Abstract 
Right does not exist by reason of the existence of these equal 
rights; they exist by reason of and through the existence of 
Abstract Right.* 

What are the rights enumerated in the Declaration of 1791? 
Article 2 of that Declaration enumerates four “ natural and 
imprescriptible rights of man,” ‘namely, liberty, property, 
security, and resistance to oppression. This last right has a 
more extended formulation in the Declaration of 1793, which 
says in its Article 35: ‘When a government attacks the 
natural and imprescriptible rights of man, then there inter- 
venes a right still more natural and imprescriptible; insurrection 
is for the people, and for each portion of the people the most 
sacred of rights and the most indispensable of duties.” 

It needs but little argument to show that this last formula 
prevents all stability of government. Whois to decide whether 
the rights of man are attacked or not? The unanimous voice, 
or a majority, of the people? Notatall. The text says: “ The 
people or each portion of the people.” Each portion of the 
people, that is, you, I, each of us, who are the smallest portions 
of the people; committees, associations, and the like. And 
what is to decide for each of us? Our own consciousness. 
And by what standard must we decide? By the standard of 
ideal right, of abstract right. An abstraction, however, is an 
operation of the mind, and every mind operates in its own way. 
There may be, then, as many conceptions of right as there are 
consciousnesses and judges. It follows, then, that for any par- 
ticular person it is only necessary that his conception of right 
be offended and insurrection becomes for him the most obli- 
gatory of duties. 

How about the rights of liberty, of equality, of property, of 
the sovereignty of the people? In regard to all of these pre- 
tended rights, it can surely be discovered that the theory is 
belied by history. 

As to liberty, men have been observed for many centuries 
voluntarily giving up this inalienable right, and even in our 
times we have seen this imprescriptible right of man confis- 
cated and annulled. 

As to equality, let anyone point it out in some corner of the 
earth! 

As to sovereignty of the people, it finds its expression in the 
suffrage. But women do not vote; minors do not vote; crim- 
inals do not vote; the poor before 1848, did not vote in 
France. How can that be a natural right, which is not 
acquired until the age of twenty-one, of which the half of 
humanity is deprived, and which positive law gives and takes 
away ? 

As to property, anyone who studies the history of its 
formation will see that it is not of heavenly origin and 
has no abstract foundation, but that it is a human fact, from 
which comes little by little a human right. The same is the 
case with liberty and popular sovereignty. These are not nat- 
ural and imprescriptible rights of man; they are social states, 
degrees of civilization, like slavery, bondage, feudality. Liberty 
is the highest degree, slavery the lowest. Formerly, however, 
slavery being a fact became a right; just as at present liberty 
being a fact is a right. 

Progress consists in passing from a condition less good 

* Le Droit individuel et 2Etat. Ch, Beudant, Paris, Rousseau. 1891. 
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to a better condition, and consequently from a less satisfactory 
right to a more rational one. Yet, whoever considers the mat- 
ter coolly and without prejudice will see that there is no Right 
superior and anterior to the fact; there is nothing in the Right 
(I am speaking especially of political matters) which was not 
before in the fact. If this right exists, if it be not a fiction, a 
phantasmagoria, a chimera, it forms part of the unknown and 
unknowable; it is not taught, it reveals itself; we approach 
it only by aspiration, as we approach God in prayer. 

I perfectly understand that the Pharisees will say I blas- 
pheme, that I ought to be driven from the Temple, placed 
among the cursed, that crowd of incapable people who have 
no generous ideas.’ But in political matters generous ideas 
come after just ideas. Some persons say that such notions 
dishonor our ancestors, 

Our ancestors, however, though to be held in the highest 
respect, were not infallible. Like all human beings they 
committed errors. The Declaration of Rights was one oftheir 
errors, 





IN Our Day, Boston, June, Senator Fassett prefaces the out- 
line of his report on “Self-Rule for Cities,” with these 
words: Unless the liquor traffic is made an outlaw, we have no 
faith is unmixed self-rule for cities. One reason for our lack 
of confidence in that arrangement is that it has always failed 
thus far, under universal suffrage, to produce’ satisfactory 
results in protecting life and property and securing purity of 
politics. Another reason is that multitudes who own property 
in cities live outside their limits, and would not vote in local 
elections, and so would have no political power to protect 
their own property. Another reason is that the unscrupulous 
and illiterate classes acquire political power more rapidly than 
the respectable classes, as cities under a broad suffrage increase 
in size. After about 1920, the votes cast in the cities of 8,000 
or more inhabitants in the United States will be a majority of 
the votes cast in the entire Nation. The problem of the right 
government of American great towns is the problem of the 


THE INTERNATIONAL PRISON CONGRESS. 
Russische Revue, St. Petersburg, April. 

T the fourth Prison Congress, opened on June 15, 1890, in 

St. Petersburg, 740 delegates were present, of whom 563 

were from Russia. There were twenty-six other countries 
represented by sixty-nine official delegates, the total number 
of foreigners present being 177. M. Galkine-Wraskoy, Chief 
of the Russian Prison Administration, was chosen president. 
The Congress divided itself into three sections, dealing respec- 
tively with legislation, reformatory methods, and means for 
the prevention of crime. The legislative section directed its 
attention to the promotion of greater uniformity in the widely 
divergent criminal statutes of different countries. The diffi- 
culties standing in the way of such unification were rendered 
apparent in the discussion of the first question that came toa 
vote, that of the adoption of a uniform nomenclature for extra- 
ditable offenses in extradition treaties, which the reports and 
speeches on the subjects declared to be impossible, and which 
the Congress dismissed with a non-committal resolution, pro- 
nouncing efforts in that direction and the universal acceptance 
of the principle of extradition to be desirable. That the unifi- 
cation of the criminal jurisprudence of different countries was 
not regarded impossible is shown by the resolution of the Con- 
gress on the second question debated in the first section, deal- 
ing with the penal treatment of drunkenness. At the second 
Congress, held in London, in 1872, during the discussion of the 
subject of prison statistics, the wish was expressed by Coates, 
an American delegate, fora statistical investigation of the abuse 
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of alcohol on the ground that “the majority of criminals are 
directly or indirectly brought to prison by the abuse of alcohol.” 
At Rome, in 1885, the question of measures against the abuse of 
alcohol was put down on the programme, but was not brought 
to discussion. Numerous memorials were presented to the 
fourth Congress on this subject by jurists and medical men, 
and after a lively debate the Congress decided : (1) That drunk- 
enness in itself does not constitute a penal offense unless 
accompanied by acts dangerous to the public peace and secur- 
ity; (2) that compulsory measures against habitual drunken- 
ness are useful ; (3) that thesale of liquor to persons manifestly 
intoxicated should be made punishable: (4) that intoxication 
as an attendant circumstance in violations of criminal law, 
if complete, absolves from responsibility, but not, if partial ; 
and that the consideration of drunkenness as mitigating or 
aggravating criminal responsibility should depend on each 
individual case. The Congress pronounced in favor of estab- 
lishing chairs in universities for the study of prison manage- 
ment. By a narrow vote the first section decided that the 
defects of short-term sentences would not be remedied by 
reforms in their execution; that conditional sentences are 
admissible in the case of misdemeanors, but not for crimes: 
that legislators in this matter should have in view the interests 
of society and of the injured party; and that a judicial warn- 
ing is not to be recommended as a substitute for short impris- 
onment. The Congress in plenary session adjourned the 
question to a future meeting. On the subject of the punish- 
ment of minors, which the full Congress likewise postponed 
for a completer investigation, the section voted: (1) That for 
children under sixteen the questions of guilt and responsibil- 
ity should give place to the consideration as to whether the 
child requires guardianship, or schooling, or reformatory 
training; (2) that the choice of these measures should be 
determined by the motives and the gravity of the act, the 
intellectual developmont of the offender. and his conditions of 
life, antecedents, and character; (3) that minors between six- 
teen and twenty-one should have a judicial trial, but large dis- 
cretion should be exercised in pronouncing judgment. In 
regard to the concealment of crime the Congress resolved: (1) 
That for some trades and professions preventive measures 
should be taken against concealment; (2) that it should be 
treated as a special offense, and not as abetting; (3) that in 
cases of repetition it should be punished by a progressive 
heightening of the penalty. The second section discussed the 
questions: Should prison labor be under State management or 
should the contract system be allowable; should it be per- 
mitted to compete with private industry, and, if not, what can 
be done to prevent it; and what encouragement should be 
given to prisoners to work, and how far should they share in 
the profits of their labor. The Congress voted that each 
country must decide for itself on a system of industrial man- 
agement, but that it ought to be under State direction, serv- 
ing no private interest; that private enterprise should under 
no circumstances control the persons and lives of prisoners; 
and that, as far as possible, the State ought to be both the 
producer and consumer of prison work. It was decided that 
convicts should be put at useful work, but that the administra- 
tion should prevent competition with free labor, employing 
them in public agricultural enterprises or in the production of 
industrial commodities for public use. A system of rewards 
and encouragement for good behavior and industry was 
recommended as conducive to discipline and reform, prefer- 


ence being given to moral inducements, such as shortening the 


term of imprisonment, the purchase of books, and aid to rela- 
tives; and it was resolved that money earned by the prisoner 
should be spent for his benefit, as, for instance, in improving 
his diet, only at the discretion of the prison director, and after 
his release his savings ought to be under the control of the 
public authorities. The third section discussed the question 
of supervision over discharged adult prisoners and over 
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abandoned and criminal children. The Congress recorded its 
desire that institutions for this purpose should be established 
wherever tkey do not already exist, and that they should hold 
correspondence one with another regarding the return of ex- 
convicts to their own country or their transportation to places 
where the conditions of labor are favorable. The important 
question of the removal of discharged youthful offenders from 
the injurious influence of parents or guardians was referred 
from the third to the first section. The final decision was: (1) 
That the authority of parents or guardians ought to be 
restricted or superseded when they were responsible for the 
criminal acts of the youthful delinquents; (2) that the court 
declaring the unfitness of the parent should commit the child 
to an institution to be educated ; (3) that the child when dis- 
charged without special order of the court should remain under 
the guardianship of the institution ; (4) that the parents should 
be made to contribute, according to their means, to the support 
of the child thus taken out of their care; (5) that the child 
should be restored by judicial decree to the care of the parents 
whenever circumstances warrant, without danger of moral 
injury ; (6) the Congress desires that the next succeeding Con- 
gress should consider the question whether it would not be 
desirable to clothe the public authorities with the power to 
compel the parents ofa child that is entirely unmanageable, 
to place it in a public educational institute. 





A MODERN CRUSADE. 
CHARLES CAREY WADDLE. 


Cosmopolitan, New York, Fuly. 
ICTOR HUGO aptly calls this “the woman’s century.” In 
this, her century, woman rules, a queen, not by the suffer- 
ance of a superior power to whom she must pay tribute, but as 
an equal sovereign through the conquests she has gained. 
There may be some articles to be decided before the final 
treaty, but the fact of her victory is unassailable. 

The representative woman of to-day is a Portia, not a Juliet, 
nora Katharine. She is wise, calm, broad-minded, far-seeing, 
sympathetic, and generous. In the Christian Temperance 
Union she has gathered every element of progress from past 
centuries and moulded them into one common whole. It con- 
tains the prowess of the fourteenth, the reform spirit of the 
fifteenth, the intellectuality of the sixteenth, the resistance to 
tyranny of the seventeenth, the camaraderze of the eighteenth, 
the practical business sense of our own. It is woman's crown- 
ing achievement; the brightest jewel in her diadem. 
ries its aim in its title 


It car- 
a union or sisterhood of women trust- 
ing in themselves, not as a source but as a means, and 
associated for the purpose of regenerating society, chiefly by 
the suppression of the liquor traffic. The original work of 
temperance in the matter of use of intoxicants has broadened 
until it now comprises forty departments, each with a 
different line of work, but all subservient to the common 
end. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union is the direct 
lineal descendant and outgrowth of the Woman’s Crusade, that 
swiit, short-lived prairie-fire of the West, which prepared the 
ground for the planting of the seed that was to follow. Kin- 
dled in the little hamlet of Hillsboro, Ohio, on the evening of 
December 23, 1873, in less than three weeks it had spread over 
all the State on the wings of a whirlwind of enthusiasm. For 
fifty days it raged, extending into seven neighboring States 
and obliterating thousands of barrooms and saloons. Then it 
died as suddenly as it had been born. Its effects were only 
indirectly permanent. Men would never have embarked in such 
aventure. The old chivalric spirit of Godfrey de Bouillon has 
been ground out of us by the affairs of daily life. It clings to 
woman with her silks and velvets. 

The crusade dead, the friends of temperance cried in bewil- 
derment, “ What now?” In less than six months the answer 
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came. A numberof devoted, energetic women, gathered for 
a summer outing in the woods about Lake Chautauqua, 
resolved that the idea embodied in the movement should not 
die. They held a meeting, appointed committees, decided upon 
a plan of organization, and issued a call for a national conven- 
tion to be held in the City of Cleveland, on the 18th day of 
November, 1874. Responsive to this call, delegates from 
almost every State in the Union gathered at a church in that 
city, effected an organization, framed a constitution, and 
adopted resolutions, the gist of which was unremitting labor 
for the success of temperance, “ meeting argument with argu- 
ment, misjudgment with patience, denunciation with kindness, 
and difficulties and dangers with prayer.” They adopted the 
name, Woman’s National Christian Temperance Union, and 
elected officers as follows: President, Mrs. Annie Witten- 
meyer, of Pennsylavnia; Corresponding Secretary, Miss 
Frances E. Willard, of Illinois; Treasurer, Mrs. W. A. In- 
gham, of Ohio; and vice-presidents from twelve different 
States. 

They were to use the old crusade plan of individual prayer 
and persuasion ; but they introduced three novel features which 
contained the germ of gigantic strength. They invoked the 
power of the press by establishing a paper; that of consolida- 
tion by perfecting a plan of organization for every village and 
hamlet; and that of expansion by an appeal to the women of 
the globe. From the first has sprung their immense Chicago 
publishing house, turning out annually millions of pages of 
printed matter in books and leaflets, and issuing a paper, the 
Union Signa/, which has a circulation reaching far up into the 
hundred thousands. 

Each local Union, however small, is a miniature of the 
national, thus erecting a codrdinate and tenacious structure. 

From their appeal to womankind has grown the World’s 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, a society which com- 
prises, besides our own order, the British Women’s Temper- 
ance Association, the Canadian Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, and organizations in the Sandwich Islands, China, 
India, and Japan. Its first president was Mrs. Margaret Bright 
Lucas, a sister of John Bright. Among her confréres in the 
order have been Mrs. Sasaki, of Japan; the Pundita Ramabai, 
of India; Mrs. Letitia Youmans, of Ontario; and Lady Henry 
Somerset. The latter, once a leader of society in the British 
capital, has forsworn the brilliant career opening before her, and 
is devoting her time, wealth, and talents to the advancement of 
the cause. 

At Cincinnati, the year following the organization of the 
Union, its members bound themselves more firmly to the 
religious idea by instituting the ‘‘ noonday prayer,” and ever 
since, as the sun reaches the meridian each day, these women 
throughout the world kneel and seek help and guidance in 
their appointed work, 

In the convention of 1876 Frances Willard was bold enough 
to declare that the despised cause of woman suffrage should be 
codperated with the work of the Union. Miss Willard was 
elected president of the National Union upon this platform, 
and thus there came into leadership one to whom, more than 
any other, is due whatever good has been wrought by the 
society. She believes that Eve is the mate, the equal com- 
panion of Adam; and labors not alone for the suppression of 
intemperance, but against the distresses brought about by 
fashion, folly, and hereditary instincts, and to remedy these 
through such branches of the order as “Dress Reform,” 
«Social Purity,” and educational movements. 

By the institution of the Union has the Hillsboro Praying 
Band grown to a mighty organization, comprising 10,000 local 
Unions and a membership of a quarter of a million, with an 
equal number of adherents and honoraries; a society which 
owns a large amount of valuable real estate, which operates a 
flourishing publishing house, and which is erecting in the very 
heart of Chicago a national temple costing $1, 100,000, 
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PLUTOCRACY AND SNOBBERY. 
EDGAR FAWCETT. 
Arena, Boston, Fuly. 

ET us imagine that a foreigner has entered a New York 
ball-room, and let us make that joreigner an Englishman 
of title. He would soon be charmed by the women who 
beamed on every side of him. They might in some cases shock 
him by a shrillness and nasal harshness when speaking, while 
in other cases both their tone and accent might repel him 
through extreme affectation of “elegance.” But for the most 
part he would pronounce these women bright, cultivated, and 
often remarkably handsome. But after a little more time our 
titled stranger would begin to perceive that behind all this 
feminine sparkle and freshness lurked a positive transport of 
humility. He would discover that he had become with all 
these fashionable ladies an object of idolatry; that all the 
single ones were thrilled with the idea of marrying him, while 
all the married ones felt pierced by the sad realization that 

destiny had disqualified them for so golden a bit of luck. 

He would soon begin to see that New York society is a 
blending of the pathetic and the ludicrous, The really charm- 
ing women have two terrible faults, one which their fathers, 
husbands, or brothers have taught them, and one which they 
have apparently contracted without extraneous aid. The first 
is their worship of wealth, their devout genuflection before it 
as the sole choicest gift which fate can bestow, and the second 
is their merciless and metallic snobbery. They have made a 
god of caste, and that in a country where, of all cults, that of 
caste is most preposterous, The men have not time to preen 
their social plumes quite so strenuously ; they are too busy in 
money getting, and of a sort which nearly always concerns the 
hazard of the Wall Street die. And yet quite a number of the 
men are arrant snobs, refusing to associate with men of fewer 
dollars. This form of plutocratic self-adulation is relatively 
modern, but odious as the plutocrat’s ascendancy may be, that 
of the Knickerbocker with his swag, pert provincialism was 
hardly less so. 

The American snob is a type, at once the most anomalous 
and the most vulgar. Why he is anomalous need not be 
explained, but the essence of his vulgarity lies in the entire 
absence of a sanctioning background. It is not, when all is 
said, so strange a matter that any one reared in an atmosphere 
of historical ceremonial and precedent should betray an 
inherent leaning towards shams and vanities; but if there is 
anything that we Americans, as a race, are forever wholly 
extolling, it is our immunity from all such drawbacks. And 
yet, I will venture to state, that in every large city of our land 
plutocracy and snobbery reign as twin evils, while in every 
smaller town, from Salem to some Pacific slope settlement, the 
beginnings of the same social curse are manifest. 

Imagine America separated by only a narrow channel from 
Europe, and imagine her to contain in her chief metropolis, as 
she does at present, the amazing contradictions and refutations 
of the democratic idea which are to be noted now. What food 
for English, French, and German sarcasm would our pigmy 
“Four Hundred” then become! 

Marriage among the New York snobs and plutocrats, ordi- 
narily treats human affection as though it were a trifling optic 
malady to be cured by a few drops of corrective lotion. Daugh- 
ters are trained by their mothers to leave no efforts untried, 
short of those absolutely immoral, in winning wealthy hus- 
bands, Usually the daughters are tractable enough; they are 
trained from infancy to regard marriage as a mere hard bargain 
to be driven shrewdly, and in a spirit of the coolest mercantile 
craft. For the most part it results in a silent, disgusted slavery, 
for the American woman is notoriously cold in all sense of 
passion. Some commentators aver that it is the climate which 
makes her so pulseless and prudent. This is possible. But 
one deeply familiar with the glacial theories of the fashionable 
New York mother might find an explanation no less frigid 


than comprehensive for all her traits of acquiescence and 
decorum. 
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WHO ARE THE ENEMIES OF THE SALOON? 
THE REVEREND WATSON J. YOUNG. 


Homiletic Review, New York, June. 
PROPOS of the present Symfos‘um in the Review section 
of the Homiletic, it might be well first of all to answer 
the question: Who are the enemies of the saloon? Not the 
men who are engaged inthe manufacture or sale of intoxicants. 
Their money is there, and they will not fight against their own 
purse. Not the men who by vote, or influence, give aid and 
comfort tothesaloon, directly or otherwise. Notthe men who, 
by their patronage, aid in buildingupthesaloon. Notthe men 
who advise that the law of God shall be broken in order that 
the saloon may be enabled to sell wine and beer on the Sab- 
bath. Not the men who would throw around the saloon the 
protection of the law, and entrench it in High License, and in 
a certain factitious respectability, arising fram its standing 
before the law. And not the men who make an alliance with 
the saloon for the sake of office or emoluments; or the men 
who depend in whole, or in part, upon the blood-stained wages 
of the saloon for their support. 

The saloon claims all these as friends, and the claim is just. 
Union between the enemies of the saloon and its friends is 
impracticable and undesirable. 

Who, then, are the enemies of the saloon? They are those 
who recognize the gravity of the situation, and the constant 
danger to our country from the rum power, They are those 
who have enlisted to destroy, and not to permit or license, the 
saloon. They are those who by voice, and influence, and vote, 
are doing what they can to break down the rum power, and 
save their fellow-men. They are those who recognize that their 
duty to God and their country is above party, above wealth, 
above political influence, above friendship. The saloon recog- 
nizes them as enemies, and the recognition is just. 





THE COLORED RACE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


FRANCIS A. WALKER, PRESIDENT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


Forum, New York, July. 
HERE are several things which unite to give a peculiar 
interest to the statistics of the colored race in the United 
States. 

In the first place, we are here dealing with an element of 
the population whose presence in the land is due entirely to 
force. 

We have, in the second place, the fact that the domestic 
institution of slavery caused this element of our population to 
be distributed within the country, prior to 1861, very differently 
from what it would have been, had the blacks been left free to 
place themselves according to their own tastes and industrial 
aptitudes. Wherever the master went within the territory 


_ where slavery was protected by law he carried the slave, with- 


out reference to the latter’s predilections; and the natural 
range of residence for the master was much greater than the 
natural range of residence for the slave. This fact, coupled 
with the fact that black men, in order to escape from bondage, 
made their way into regions where climate and prevailing 
industries were, to almost the last degree, alien or hostile to 
them, brought about the result, that at the close of the war large 
bodies of the colored element were in positions which were 
highly abnormal. 

In the third place, the abrupt conclusion of the slave trade 
in 1808, and the absence of any considerable immigration of 
colered people since that date, give a unique clearnessand con- 
fidence to the statistical study of this element of our popula- 
tion. 

In the fourth place, the result of the old slave laws, by which 
the child followed the condition of the mother, and of the 
instinctive sentiments of the people, has been that a man or 
woman, who hasa quarter, perhaps even only an eighth, of 
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negro blood, is still recognized as belonging to that race; and 
is so classed, not only in popular speech, but in the enumera- 
tions of the census. 

We do not yet know exactly what was the colored population 
of 1890 as found by the eleventh census. The central office at 
Washington, however, has given us the figures for all the late 
slave States and for the single free State of Kansas; communi- 
ties which embraced fifteen-sixteenths of this element of the 
population in 1880. If we apply tothe remainder of the colored 
population of 1880 the same ratio of increase which has been 
found to exist in that part which has been counted, we shall have 
the total for 1890 a little under seven and a half millions. 

Besides there was error in the figures given for the colored 
population in the census for 1870, and it is necessary to partly 
estimate the number for that year. Making these allowances 
we have, in the following table, the statistical history of the 
colored race within the United States during the first hundred 
years of the nation’s history: 
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Thus, while the total population of the country has, during 
the century, increased sixteenfold, the colored element has 
increased tenfold. In 1790 that element constituted nearly 
one-fifth of the population; in 1840, but one-sixth ; in 1860, 
but one-seventh; in 1890, less than one-eighth. The increase 
per cent. within that element itself has tended to a decline 
since 1810, alike by ten-year periods and by twenty-year periods ; 
while the decline has been continuous by thirty-year periods 
from the beginning. 

These references to the past of the colored race in the 
United States have heen made mainly with a view to clearing 
the ground for reasonable conjectures concerning its future. 
What can be said of this? In the first place, a glance at the 
foregoing table is sufficient to establish a strong probability that 
the movement there seen to have been so steadily in progress, 
during eighty years, toward reducing the relative importance 
of this element in the population of the country will go on, at 
least, through a considerable future, before it can be arrested ; 
the strongest improbability that this movement will ever, in 
our future course as a nation, be reversed. 

Still further, the evidence of the eleventh census, so far as it 
has yet been given, very clearly shows that a movement is in 
progress toward the abandonment by the blacks of the higher, 
colder, and drier lands to which they were carried by the will 
of the master class, or to which they or their ancestors escaped 
from slavery,and the concentration of the colored people 
mainly within the cotton belt. 

That in that belt the negro finds his most favorable habitat 
and environment does not require physiological proof. He is 
here, in the highest sense, at home. The malarial diseases, so 
destructive to Europeans in this climate and on this soil, have 
little power over him. At the same time the industrial razson 
a@’étre of the negro is here found at its maximum, In the 
Northern States that razson d‘étre wholly disappears. There is 
nothing at the North, aside from a few kinds of personal ser- 
vice to be done by a negro, which the white man cannot do as 
well or perhaps better. 

The relative decline of the colored population throughout 
the United States, except in the cotton belt, will be due partly 
to the more rapid growth of the white element; partly to 
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migration southward from Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Ten- 
nessee, and North Carolina, under urgent calls for additional 
labor in the cotton fields, such as have been so clamorously 
made during the past few months; partly to the high rate of 
mortality prevailing among negroes in Northern latitudes and 
even in Southern cities. 

The colored population of the United States is at the present 
time maintaining its relatively slight rate of increase only by 
means of a very high birth rate, just a little in excess of a very 
high death rate. This is a very critical situation, since any- 
thing which may occur to reduce the birth rate will have no 
tendency whatever to reduce the death rate. Indeed, in the 
case of an untrained and ill-developed race, any cause, whether 
the diminution of marriages or persistence in criminal practices, 
which diminishes the birth rate, is more than likely to accele- 
rate the death rate. Hence we may say that wherever the 
industrial razson d’étre of the colored man, distinguished as an 
economic agent from the white, shall diminish in any part of 
the country, this is not unlikely to be followed by a decline in 
this element more rapid than would occur in the case of 
another element of the population which had been running 
along on a lower birth rate, but with also a lower death rate. 





MY VIEWS ON PHILANTHROPY. 
BARON DE HIRSCH, 
North American Review, New York, Fuly. 

N my opinion, there is no possibility for doubt that the pos- 
| session of great wealth lays a duty upon the possessor. It 
is my inmost conviction that I must consider myself as only 
the temporary administrator of the wealth I have amassed, and 
it is my duty to contribute, in my own way, to the relief of the 
suffering. I contend most decidedly against the old system of 
alms-giving, which only makes so many more beggars; and I 
consider it the greatest problem in philanthropy to make 
human beings capable of work out of individuals who other- 
wise would become paupers, 

In relieving human suffering, I never ask whether the cry of 
necessity comes from a being of my own faith or not; but 
what is more natural than that I should find my highest 
purpose in bringing to the followers of Judaism, who have been 
oppressed for a thousand years, who are starving in misery, 
the possibility of a physical and moral regeneration. 

What I desire to accomplish, what, after many failures, has 
come to be the object of my life, and for which I am ready 
to stake my wealth and my intellectual powers, is to give to a 
portion of my companions in faith the possibility of finding a 
new existence, primarily as farmers and also as handicraftsmen, 
in those lands where the laws and religious tolerance permit 
them to carry on the struggle for existence as noble and 
responsible subjects of ahumane government. . . . Guided 
by these convictions, my course for philanthropic work was 
clearly shown me. By establishing organizations in the Orient 
and in Galicia I wished to give the Jews who had remained in 
the faith the opportunity of becoming good farmers and crafts- 
men without removing them from the land upon which they 
were settled ; and agricultural schools and schools for manual 
training were to supply the means for teaching them. It is 
necessary, however, to adopt some other method for aiding 
those Jews who are driven from their country, and are obliged 
to seek new homes across the ocean. And it is at present, 
therefore, my greatest desire to accomplish a work on a much 
more important scale, and of quite a different character from 
any adopted up to the present time—a purpose which, it may 
be reasonably hoped, will bring about the results already men- 
tioned. The question is, then, to help the Russian Jews who 
have just been exiled from their homes to find new countries 
where they can use their powers freely, where they can bring 
into practice again the qualities they have inherited from their 
ancestors, and, finally, where they can become useful citizens 
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of a free and secure country in which the rights of all inhabi- 
tants are equal. In considering this plan, I naturally thought 
of the United States, where the liberal constitution is a 
guarantee of happy development for the followers of all relig- 
ious faiths. Yet I was obliged to confess that to increase to 
any great extent the already enormous number of Jews in the 
United States would be of advantage neither to the country 
itself nor to the exiled Jews; for it is my firm conviction that 
this new settlement should be scattered through different lands 
and spread over a large space, so that there shall be no oppor- 
tunity for social or religious rupture. I made a study, there- 
fore, of different countries, and, after careful examination, I 
have become convinced that the Argentine Republic, Canada, 
and Australia, above all others, offer the surest guarantee for 
the accomplishment of the plan. I expect to begin with the 
Argentine Republic, and arrangements for the purchase of 
certain lands for the settlement are now being made. 


EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 


HAS THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT OF TALLEY- 
RAND’S MEMOIRS EVER EXISTED? 











L. FARGES. . 
Revue Historique, Paris, May and June. 


INCE the publication of Talleyrand’s Memoirs, edited by 
the Duc de Broglie, it has been denied that the published 
Memoirs are authentic. It is not pretended that these Memoirs 
are a fabrication. It is maintained, however, that there are 
grave historical errors, that there are flagrant differences of 
style, that there are evident marks of omitted passages, and 
that the publication is but a garbled edition of what Talleyrand 
wrote. The Duc de Broglie has avowed that he is unable to 
produce the original manuscript, and that he does not know 
where it is. There have bee. replies and counter replies, and 
everybody who knows, or thinks he knows, anything about the 
matter has had his say. 

For my own part, I will confess that the historical errors 
observed in the Memoirs have little weight with me. Without 
speaking of memoirs, like those of Sully, where truth has been 
knowingly altered, all those who have to use A/emoizrs to write 
history are well aware that there are no memoirs in which it is 
not easy to find numerous errors of fact. Sometimes the 
chronological order is inverted, sometimes an important event 
is forgotten; sometimes the error is voluntary, sometimes it is 
unconsciously committed. In a word, memoirs are a kind of 
source which one can never use without great care. 

There remains the question of the inequality of style. That 
question, however, seems to me easy to solve. Is it not prob- 
able that Talleyrand composed his Memoirs somewhat after 
the fashion of those of Richelieu, by inserting among his per- 
sonal recollections dispatches, official papers, documents, 
which, though they were written by the same hand, must 
necessarily be written in a very different manner, from the 
recollections? The same ink is not used for the recital of 
the adventures and dreams of youth, and political reports 
treating one of these petty details of diplomacy, which are 
sometimes excessively thorny and dry. The inequalities of 
style are no more a reason for rejecting the Memoirs than 
the historical errors in them. 

The final argument urged against the Memoirs is that they 
are printed, not from an autographic manuscript of Talley- 
rand, but from a copy bequeathed by Mr. de Bacourt. Is this 
copy rigorously exact, does it reproduce absolutely the text 
of the famous dzP/omate, or has that text been garbled and 
“doctored,” by those who were entrusted with the famous 
manuscripts? That question could easily be answered by 
comparing, or rather collating the copy of Bacourt with the 
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original manuscript. Such a collation, however, it seems to 
us, would be difficult to make, for the very good reason that, 
in our opinion, it is possible—perhaps even probable—that 
an original manuscript of the Memoirs of Talleyrand has 
never existed. 

To explain how plausible this opinion is, we must bear in 
mind the circumstances under which the Memoirs were writ- 
ten. Like all ambituous men, Talleyrand never gave up the 
idea of returning to office and governing hiscountry. During 
his life all his efforts had one aim and that aim was power. 
The Memoirs, like his other acts, were intended as a means of 
regaining official place. They were a manceuvre rather than a 
literary composition. Talleyrand did not write the Memoirs 
in his retreat in order to recall the great things in which he 
had taken part,and perhaps to console himself. He wrote the 
Memoirs during the Restoration to explain and justify the part 
he had played. You may be sure that in writing he was think- 
ing more of Louis XVIII. and of his own family than of pos- 
terity. Thus composed, the Memoirs were written, not con- 
tinuously, but without a plan, as the political changes and the 
situation of the moment demanded. This part of the Memoirs 
was written to justify an act of his, another part to explain an 
opinion. 

It is not probable that Talleyrand himself ever underwent 
the labor of uniting these separate writings and shaping them 
into one connected whole. He bequeathed this trouble to his 
executors and out of these fragments, written but not collected 
by Talleyrand, Mr. de Bacourt made the famous copy from 
which the Memoirs have been printed—those ‘‘ four volumes, 
bound in leather, which are the only authentic and complete 
copy of the Memoirs of the Prince de Talleyrand, made by Mr. 
de Bacourt after the manuscripts, dictations, and copies, the use 
of which M. de Talleyrand had indicated as proper.” This 
quotation is from the inventory of the papers of Bacourt. If 
to this quotation we add the words of his niece in an interview 
with a journalist: ‘“ My uncle,” she says, “classified, joined 
together, copied, and that is all,’ everything becomes clear. 
Among a mass of papers and notes, Talleyrand left to Madame 
de Dino and Mr. de Bacourt fragments written at different 
times, with different intentions, but which all taken together 
presented a nearly complete picture of his life, as he wished it 
to be known to those who might be able to recall him to power, 
and, as a secondary consideration, to posterity. Mr. de Bacourt 
arranged these fragments chronologically, made certain sup- 
pressions, probably some corrections, I will not say, retouches. 
All that, however, does not alter the work of the Prince. The 
Memoirs bear his mark and it is impossible not to recognize 
the fact. 

To add a word of comment, it may be said, that while the 
Memoirs are interesting reading, historians cannot use them 
without extreme distrust. They are an apology and a defense, 
and for this reason a witness whose words must be very 
cautiously weighed, Talleyrand seems to have tried to show 
how well he served France, but he makes it clear that he 
served nothing and nobody except himself. He demonstrates 
that he was more of a diflomate than—what he dreamed and 
believed himself to be—a statesman. 





BRITICISMS AND AMERICANISMS. 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
Harper's Monthly, New York, Fuly. 


S yet, so far as I know, no British critic has raised a cry of 
alarm against the coming degradation of the English 
language by the invasion of Anstralianisms. It can hardly be 
doubted, however, that the necessities of a new civilization will 
force the Australian to the making of many a new word to 
define new conditions. As the San Francisco hoodlum is dif- 
ferent from the New York /oafer, so the Melbourne /arrikin 
has differentiated himself from the London rough, and in due 
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season a term had to be developed to denote this differentia- 
tion. There are also nota few Canadian phrases to be collected 
by the curious, and the exiles in India have evolved a vocabu- 
lary of their own, by a frequent adoption of native words. To 
recall these things is but to recognize that the same causes are 
at work in Canada, in India, and in Australia, as have been 
acting in the United States. It remains to be seen whether 
the British critic will show the same intolerance toward the 
dependent Australian and Canadian, that he has been wont to 
show toward the independent American. In America there is 
no necessity to plead now for the right of the Americanism to 
exist. We know-now that the mother-tongue is a heritage and 
nota loan, It is ours to use as we needs must. No American 
writer worth his salt would think of withdrawing a word or 
apologizing fora phrase because it was not current within 
sound of Bow Bells. The most timid of American authoresses 
has no doubt as to her use of raz/road, conductor, grade and to 
switch, despite her possible knowledge that, in British usage, 
the equivalents of these words are razlway, guard, gradient, 
and fo shunt. On the contrary, in fact, there is visible now and 
again, especially on the part of the most highly cultivated 
writers, an obvious delight in grasping an indigenous word racy 
of the soil 

The cockney has no monopoly of good English, if even he 
has his full portion. The Engiishman in England is but the 
elder brother of the Anglo-Saxon elsewhere; and by no right 
of primogeniture does he control the language which is our 
birthright. It may be doubted whether English is now more 
vigorously spoken or better understood in London than in 
New York or Melbourne; but it is indisputable that the student 
detects in the ordinary speech of Englishmen many a lapse 
from the best usage. This contaminating of “the well of 
English undefiled” is not to be defended because it is due to 
Englishmen who happen to live in England. <A blunder made 
in Great Britain is to be stigmatized as a Briticism, and it is 
to be avoided by those who take thought of their speech, just 
as though the impropriety were a Scotticism or a Hibernicism, 
an Americanism or an Australianism. 

Of Briticisms there are as many worthy of collection or 
collocation as the Americanisms which the all-embracing 
Bartlett gathered into his dictionary. There is many a word 
and phrase and turn of speech common enough in England, 
and quite foreign to the best usage of those who speak Eng- 
lish—Briticisms as worthy of reproof asthe worst specimen of 
“the mongrel speech adopted by some humorists in America.” 

The use of /zke for as is heard in the conversation of English- 
men even of high standing, and now and again it even gets 
itself into print in books of good repute. It will be found for 
instance in the sketch of Macauley, which the late Cotter Mor- 
vison wrote for the series of “ English Men of Letters,” edited 
by John Morley. And Walter Bagehot represents the dwellers 
in old manor-houses and in rural parsonages asking why they 
(the French) could not have kings, lords, and commons /z#e 
we have. 

To be noted also is the British habit of saying “ very pleased,” 
when the tradition of the language and the best American 
usage alike require one to say “ very much pleased.” Equally 
noteworthy is the misuse of wzthoud for unless, condemned in 
America as a vulgarism, but discoverable in England in the 
pages of important periodical publications. For example, in 
the number of the Mew Review for August, 1890, we find Sir 
Charles Dilke, who, as a member of Her Majesty's Privy 
Council, ought to be familiar with the Queen’s English, writing 
that ‘Nothing can be brought before the vestry wzthout the 
vestry is duly summoned.” 

Perhaps the two most frequent Briticisms and the most 
obvious are the use of dzfferent to, where the American more 
logically and appropriately says diferent from, and the employ- 
ment of directly and its synonym ¢mmediately for as soon as, 


in such phrases as ‘‘dzrect/y he arrived he did.thus.” Even 
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Thackeray allowed Henry Esmond to write instantly for as 
$00n as. 

It cannot be said too often that there is no basis for the 
belief, that somewhere there exists a sublimated English lan- 
guage, perfect and impeccable. This is the flawless ideal to 
which all artists in style vainly strive to attain, whether they 
are Englishmen or Americans, Canadians or Australians, Irish 
or Scotch. But nowhere is thisspeech, without stain, spoken by 
man in his daily life. The speech of the people in the mouth of 
the scholar is the absolute ideal which every man must make 
for himself by toil, avoiding alike the tendency of the people 
toward slouching inaccuracy and the tendency of the scholar 
toward academic frigidity. 

As to the English of the future, the language is alive and 
growing; the existence of Briticisms and Americanisms is a 
sign of healthy vitality. But that there will ever be any broad 
divergence between the English language and American speech, 
such as differentiates the Portuguese trom the Spanish, is now 
altogether unlikely, since the schoolmaster has been abroad 
teaching the same A BC in London, New York, Sydney, and 
Calcutta. 


MR. HOLMAN HUNT'S “MAY-DAY, MAGDALEN 
TOWER.” 


ARCHDEACON FarrAr, D.D. 
Contemporary Review, London, June. 


R. HOLMAN HUNT deserves the honor and gratitude 
of his country, and of his age, for the lofty purpose 
which has animated his entire career. He has painted but few 
works which are not intended to appeal to our deepest and 
purest thoughts and the masterpieces by which he will be 
known to future ages are works which, like “ The Light of the 
World,” “ The Scapegoat,” “The Finding of Christ in the 
Temple,” ‘‘ The Shadow of Death,” and “ The Triumph of the 
Innocents,” are directly sacred. 

The noble work which he is now exhibiting, though it might 
seem less directly religious than those which are devoted to 
the illustration of great thoughts and scenes from Holy Scrip- 
ture, is in reality a religious picture, and that in the highest 
sense. And in the element of simple loveliness the artist has 
never surpassed this last and enchanting production of his 
artistic imagination. 

The restoration of the May-dawn service to its true dignity 
was due to Dr. Bloom and the late venerable President of 
Magdalen College, Dr. Routh. They laid down three rules: 
that the choristers should wear surplices; that they should 
uncover their heads at the beginning of the Hymnus Eucha- 
risticus ; and that they should turn towards the East to face 
the rising sun. 

Let me now describe the picture. It is five o’clock on May- 
day morning. The sun has risen about a minute. The whole 
scene is the ribbed leaden roof of Magdalen Tower. 
Between the turrets and through the parapets we catch 
glimpses of the roofs and fields of Oxford, and the river 
with its swans, 

The roof is strewn with flowers, chiefly tulips and hyacinths 
and imperial martagons and futillaries. The latter, as all visi- 
tors to Oxford know, grow abundantly in the field which, from 
their popular name, is called “Snakeshead Meadow.” 

To the right of the picture, as the spectator faces it, stands 
a row of men with grave and noble faces. Nearest us, with his 
head reverently bowed, and his hands folded in prayer, stands 
a Parsee, in his robe of white silk and his crimson head dress. 
The presence of this worshipper of God under the symbol of 
the sun, is not merely a fantastic element of the scene. A 
Parsee gentlemen made the remark that he should like to be 
present on the occasion, and that he, from his point of view, 
should regard it as an act of solemn adoration. This visitor 
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may readily be supposed to be a member of the Indian Institute 
at Oxford. 

Next to him, in his surplice, is the President of Magdalen; 
and next to him, in his robes of black and scarlet, stands the 
Senior Fellow, the late Reverend Dr. Bloxam, who died last 
year at the age of 84. Beyond him stands an ex-Fellow of the 
College, Mr. Bramley; and in the figure by the further angle 
of the tower, in black gown and hood, many will recognize the 
well-known features of Dr. Burdon Sanderson. Standing 
behind this row of figures, in the shadow, is Sir John Stainer. 

Among the boys are the young son of the painter, the son of 
Sir John Stainer, the grandson of Lord Napier of Ettrick, the 
son of Madame Hass, the pianiste, the grandson of Dr. Alexan- 
der, the first Bishop of Jerusalem. 

Mr. Holman Hunt has adorned the young singers with flow- 
ers. One boy holds in his hand the stem of a lily in full bloom, 
and might stand for a young Angel of the Annunciation. 

Any one who read a description of the picture might imagine 
that it degenerated into idle unreality, and the prettification 
of types, and that it breathed of the somewhat exotic and 
effeminate sentimentalism which appears in most of the songs 
and pictures and stories which deal with young choristers. On 
the contrary, the glory of this picture is its exceeding manliness 
and naturalness, its resolute exclusion of all namby-pamby 
zestheticism. ‘ 

The e is not a touch of false sentiment aboutit. Its elements 
of beauty are undegraded by a single taint of morbid ecclesias- 
ticism, and the whole effect of the picture is healthy and 
ennobling. 





WHAT CAN THE SCHOOL DO IN THE FORMATION OF 
CHARACTER ?—In an editorial under this heading, in the 
Grenzboten (Leipzig), June 4, the writer discusses this important 
question, suggested by the Emperor’s speech, and now under 
consideration by the Directors of Education for discussion at the 
forthcoming school conference; and taking his text from that 
pithy assertion in the Emperor’s speechthat “He who would 
educate, must himself be educated,” and paraphrasing it so as 
to read, “No man can form a character who has not himself a 
character,” argues that the first essential ingredient in character 
is independence, and that the official red-tapeism of Germany 
which prescribes rules for every conceivable contingency, tends 
to reduce the educational staff to mere characterless machines. 
Again the attitude of the directors toward the teachers is con- 
demned as wanting in that courtesy and consideration which 
should characterize the official intercouse of men of like edu- 
cation, and as tending to undermine the teachers’ dignity and 
self-respect, and thereby render them unfit for their lofty calling. 
Under these conditions, it is insisted, the school can do little 
or nothing for the formation of character. 

Again, it isnot optional with the teachers to entrust the 
students with Arrestzettel (requests to have them interdicted 
from play); orders from headquarters require that they be for- 
warded by mail, or by the servants of the school, thus taking 
the dishonesty of the boys for granted, and depriving them of 
all opportunity of exhibiting honesty and candor. “ Treatthe 
pupil as honorable,” says the writer, ‘‘until he gives evidence 
to the contrary for it is only by a show of confidence in his 
honor and integrity that you can stimulate him to a display of 
these qualities.” 

In the matter of “ Religion in the Schools” the writer argues 
that the mere lengthening of the hours of religious instruction or 
the introduction of daily devotions has no tendency whatever to 
the formation of piety. Who would instruct in piety must him- 
self be pious, and so manifest the beauty of holiness in his own 
character as to command the respect of the pupils for him- 
self,and, through him, forhisteachings. The mere perfunctory 
performance of religious exercises in school, tends to destroy 
the pupils’ respect both for the teacher and his teaching. 
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SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
SINCE COLUMBUS. 
VI. THE EVOLUTION OF WOOL SPINNING AND WEAVING, 
S. N, DEXTER NORTH. 
Popular Science Monthly, New York, Fuly. 
HE spinning of wool with distaff and spindle was the only 
method known until 1530, when one Jurgens, a baker of 
Brunswick, invented the one-thread spinning wheel. A simi- 
lar instrument was in use in India long anterior to this date, 
but Europe knew it no earlier. It was improved a century later 
by M. Besniére, by the addition of a second spindle by means 
of which both hands could be used in spinning, and the pro- 
duct of the machine thus nearly doubled. 

The spinsters were wonderfully clever with this wheel, and 
performed feats which machinery cannot surpass. The trans- 
actions of the British Royal Society have immortalized the 
name of Mary Pingle, of Norfolk, by recording her achieve- 
ment of spinning a pound of yarn into 84,000 yards (nearly 
forty-eight miles) of yarn; and Mr. Vickerman vouches for the 
statement that a Lincolnshire spinner, named Ives, spun a 
pound of wool into 168,000 yards (95% miles) on a one-thread 
wheel. 

The latter half of the eighteenth century witnessed the par- 
turition of automatic textile manufacture. Invention seemed 
to suddenly awake from a lethargy of thousands of years. One 
labor-saving machine followed another with astonishing rapid- 
ity. The inventions of Kay, Hargreaves, Crompton, Ark- 
wright, Watt, Cartwright, and a host of others, almost 
contemporaneous in point of time and general adoption, 
effected a revolution in every branch of textile manufacture. 

Richard Arkwright has been called the father of the modern 
textile industry. This unique fame has securely and justly 
fallen to the humble barber who earned fortune, knighthood, 
and immortality by the keen practical insight which combined, 
utilized, and perfected the inventions of others. Poor John 
Kay after inventing his flying shuttle, was compelled to close 
his mill at Leeds by the riotous hostility of the hand weavers. 
Learning that he was also engaged in devising machinery for 
spinning, a mob broke into his house, destroyed everything it 
contained, and would have killed the inventor had not friends 
smuggled him away in a wool-sheet. He finally died in pen- 
ury in France, whither he had gone to escape persecution. It 
needed a man of the determination of Arkwright to force the 
world to appreciate the opportunity which these inventions 
opened. In 1775, he obtained a patent, the specifications of 
which contained the drawing rollers patented by Lewis Paul 
in 1738; the roving can used by Benjamin Buller in 1759; the 
main cylinder and the finishing cylinder used by Thomas 
Wood in 1774; the crank for working the doffer comb, invented 
by James Hargreaves in 1772; and a feeder for the carding 
engine invented by John Lees in 1772. But he sought and 
found capital keen enough to see the possibilities hidden in 
crude and isolated inventions. More than £12,000 had been 
expended in his mills before any profits were realized. But 
when the profits began they came fast, and here was made the 
first of the colossal fortunes which the manipulation of cotton 
and wool has brought to Great Britain. 

Samuel Crompton contributed quite as much as Arkwright 
to the mechanical evolution of the textile industry by his inven- 
tion of the spinning mule. This machine produced a yarn of 
much greater fineness and evenness than it had been possible 
to make by any process previously in use and reduced the cost 
of production considerably more than one-half. The use of 
the automatic mule did not become general in America until 
about 1870. American mills run in their equipment all the 
way from one to seventy sets of cards, and from 240 to 25,000 
spindles. 

The mule, which is called in some parts of Europe “the iron 
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man,” is now universally used in the manufacture of woolen 
yarn. Butan entirely different method of spinning is also 
applied in the woolen manufacture, or in that branch of it 
known as the worsted manufacture, quite as distinct in several 
of its preliminary details, and quite as important in the modern 
development of the industry. 

This manufacture originated at Worsted, a town in Norfolk, 
where one of the early Flemish colonies existed whose people 
employed a method of their own in treating the wool, which 
produced a woolen stuff of a peculiar quality, to which the 
name of worsted was given. Instead of simply carding the 
wool, the Flemish combed it, and the product so obtained con- 
tained only the long fibers. Thus it happens that a woolen 
yarn is soft and fluffy, while a worsted yarn is hard and firm and 
possesses a much greater tensile strength, In the early days 
of the manufacture the best results in worsted yarns were only 
attainabie from long-fibered fleece; but one of the results of 
improved machinery has been to enable the worsted manufact- 
ure to utilize all kinds of wool. 

By the process of continued doubling and drawing, it becomes 
possible to spin worsted yarns of extreme fineness, running all 
the way up to 8os., gos., and even higher, particularly in France. 
The finer yarns spun in America will usually average about 4os., 
which involves a length of more than 20,000 yards tc a pound 
of yarn. Although made from the same material, the differ- 
ence in appearance between a woolen and a worsted thread, 
from its different treatment in manufacture, is almost as great 
as that between a woolen and a cotton thread. 

Edmund Cartwright, a studious clergyman, invented the first 
successful power loom. Writing to a friend, he says of his first 
clumsy machine: 

The warp was placed perpendicularly, the reed fell with a force of at least half 
a hundredweight, and the springs which threw the shuttle were strong enough to 
have thrown a Congreve socket. It required the strength of two powerful men 
to work the machine at a slow rate, and only for a short time. 

This machine, ugly as it was, was the basis for the develop- 
ment ofthe graceful and beautiful mechanism which is now 
employed in doing the work. It is a source of pride to us that 
American inventors have done their part in this development, 
Erastus B. Bigelow adding the crowning glory when he made 
the Jacquard loom automatic. 

In machinery equipment, and in all appliances for econom- 
ical production, our best mills are fully abreast of the best 
foreign mills. But in the character of our products, we con- 
tinue to be imitators rather than originators. 





SCHIZOMYCETES. 


THE SMALLEST FRIENDS AND FOES OF MAN. 
Dr. W. St. 
Ueber Land und Meer, Stutigart, Fune. 

R. KOCH’S successful struggle with the tubercle bacillus, 
discovered by him eight years ago, has drawn the atten- 
tion of the whole educated world to the various species of those 
minute simple organisms, which consist of one, or at most of 
only a few cells, and propagate by fission, 7. ¢., the parent cell, 
which is barely '/soo millimeter in diameter, divides into two 
daughter-cells, each of which grows and subdivides in the same 
manner, whence the name Schzzomycetes. These organisms 
being without chlorophyll—the green coloring matter essential 
to the proper independent development of all plants—become 
parasitic on dead or living organisms, and, preying and prop- 
agating on organic substances, in still or running waters, are 
taken into the digestive organs of man and beast, and thence 
find their way into the system. Some make their abode in the 
excrements of animals,and being reduced to dry dust are 
inhaled by us. The motes which we see in the sunbeam’s track 
are On an average a thousand times as heavy as these minute 

organisms in their dry state. 
The Schizomycetes carry out the same destructive operations 
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in the human or animal systems, as they do in plants, and in 
so doing, generate the most fatal diseases. 

The general form of Schizomycetes guides to their division 
into four leading types : 

(1) Spherical-shaped, or coccz, which, according to size, are 
again subdivided into mzcrococcé and macrococc? ; 

(2) rod-shaped, the shorter known as éacterza, the longer as 
bacillz , 

(3) thread-shaped, and 

(4) spiral-shaped. 

In the course of their development Schizomycetes vary in 
shape with varying conditions of sustenance, so that probably 
some of them which are known under one or more forms, may 
sometimes assume other forms under which they are not 
recognized. Schizomycetes are for the most part provided 
with tentacles, which aid them intheir movements to procure 
food. 

Apart from the ordinary method of propagation by fission 
into two equal organisms, Schizomycetes, like ordinary fungi, 
also throw off spores, that is to say, parts of themselves, which 
germinate and produce fresh fungi. Subject to extreme cold 
or heat they remain dormant, but awaken with full vigor on 
being subjected to favorable conditions. Schizomycetes are 
known to have lain dormant for thousands of years in dry air 
without losing their vitality. Death occurs only on complete 
exhaustion of the means of subsistence; but although it is 
consequently very difficult for us to destroy them, they are 
frequently eradicated by other microscopic organisms. The 
struggle for existence is waged as fiercely in their ranks as 
among higher organisms. The appearance of a new species 
may be the signal for the disappearance of the hitherto domi- 
nant race. 

Schizomycetes, finding their subsistence in foreign bodies, set 
up a process of decomposition in those bodies, and to their 
agency is due the conversion of manure and refuse into plant- 
food; meats that taste “high ”; all food-substances that begin 
to “smell,” are infested by them. When vegetables, or milk, or 
substances containing sugar turn sour, it is due to chemical 

‘changes set up by them. Fermentation is due to their activ- 
ity and so is the phosphorescence on decomposing meat or fish. 
But in these processes of decomposition the Schizomycetes 
for the most part work out their own destruction. They gene- 
rate substances (Jfomaznes) which arrest their powers of 
decomposition and reproduction, and finally poison them. 
This fact forms the basis both of Pasteur’s and of Koch's 
treatment. 


These creatures subsist as well on animal as on vegetable 
substance, and in fact find the most favorable conditions in 
the human body. Here a single germ taken in with the food 
or with a breath may generate a hundred, thousand in the 
course of seven or eight hours. They first fasten on the mucus 
membrane where, breeding rapidly, the work of destruction is 
soon in full swing. As soon as they have penetrated through 
the mucus membrane, they get taken up by the small blood 
vessels and circulate through the whole system. 

One of the first discovered of these vegetable parasites was 
the anthrax fungus, found in the spleen and other internal 
organs of herbiverous animals, hares, rabbits, mice, birds of 
prey, geese, fowls, ducks, sparrows, etc. The slaughter of 
animals thus infected, the mere handling of their flesh, skin, or 
hair may result in the communication to man of the poison. 

Still more fatal are the species to which the several contag- 
ious diseases are attributable ; and the Schizomycetes of the 
eye are scarcely less to be dreaded. 

Finally as possessing historic interest we may mention the 
fungus which exists in the mouth of man and other mam- 
malia, and causes the decay of the teeth. The self-same fun- 
gus has been found in the tartar on the teeth of Egyptian 
mummies. In fact there is evidence of the existence of Schiz- 
omycetes in the carboniferous era, long before the appearance 
of man on earth. 

Science has now entered on a crusade against these minute 
but formidable foes of humanity, but to enable it to reach its 
desired goal, we must redouble our energies to prevent the 
spread of the fungi, by all due sanitary precautions. 
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THE FOREST IN THE ECONOMY OF NATURE. 
Von N. FREIHERR OF THUMEN-JENA. 
Die Natur, Halle, May 3. 


T is a strange fascination that draws man to the forest; a 
glorious sensation that steals over him as he stands in its 
cool leafy shade, through which the sunlight peers only coyly, 
gilding in spots the stately stems. How powerful a charm is 
exercised by the forest over those capable of appreciating the 
beauties of nature, can only be measured by the depression, 
and longing, and sense of desolation, which fills them, in a 
treeless region. From the dawn of history until now, man has 
everywhere signalized his settlement by a purposeless onslaught 
on the forest with axe and brand, until there was nothing left 
to destroy. 

Granted that in thickly populated countries the first need of 
existence is the spread of agriculture; that there is no place 
for forests in the fruitful plains and rich valleys, and that the 
path of progress is hewn by the pioneer who with his axe pre- 
pares the way for the plough; there is nevertheless a need for 
the forest in the economy of nature, and a place for it in the 
most densely peopled countries. Excepting only in naturally 
moist countries like Holland and Denmark, agriculture itself is 
dependent upon forests for its successful prosecution. Through 
the ignorance and avarice of man wide regions of once fertile 
country have been converted into arid wastes by the destruction 
of the forests. The most terrible forest destruction in modern 
time has been perpetrated by the Spaniards and the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples, among which latter we must reckon the people 
of the United States. 

Too late, alas! It is only in quite recent time that man has 
learnt to appreciate the vast importance of forests in the econ- 
omy of nature. Forest destruction implies not only lack of 
timber and fuel, but involves other and still more serious conse- 
quences by its influence on climatic conditions. Forests are the 
sources of springs; they regulate the flow of the streams; they 
temper the suddenness of changes in temperature, and arrest the 
destructive force of the tornado ; they absorb the rainfall in their 
spongy floor, and by its equable distribution regulate the moist- 
ure in the adjacent soil and atmosphere. By these means they 
exercise an important influence on the health and comfort ot 
humanity, on agriculture, on trade and commerce. With the 
destruction of the forests the conditions gradually become 
unfavorable for man and beast, and progress is arrested. It is 
only in moderately warm and moist climates such as Great 
Britain, Denmark, and Holland, that the consequences are less 
pernicious ; but where the tropic sun’s rays beat fiercely upon the 
earth, or in inland regions where no fresh sea breeze wafts its 
moisture upon the parched vegetation, where the fierce storm 
speeds with untrammelled fury over the treeless region, there 
the climate may become rude and inhospitable beyond endur- 
ance. In the rainy season, the waters rolling off the parched 
slopes, overflow the brook and river beds, submerge the valleys 
with floods, and, retreating as rapidly as they rise, the once 
noble rivers are reduced in summer to shallow streams, with 
scarcely water enough to drive a mill-wheel or float a canoe. 
With the disappearance of the forest the fruitfulness of the land 
vanishes, and the health and well-being of the inhabitants is 
prejudiced. But in spite of the manifold, terrible experiences 
which man has had in this direction, there is no general prac- 
tical recognition of the relation of cause and effect, and it is 
hence ever a duty to insist emphatically on the eminent 
importance of forests in the economy of nature. 

In the first place, it is a function of all green plants to with- 
draw carbonic acid from the atmosphere, utilize the carbon for 
building up their own substance and set free the oxygen. This 
oxygen is the first necessity of existence of animal life, while 
carbonic acid in excess of the normal quantity in the atmos- 
phere is fatal to it. Forests take in the carbonic acid which 
animals are incessantly generating, and it is calculated that the 
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amount thus absorbed would suffice to render the earth unin- 
habitable, in the course of a few centuries, if all vegetation 
were destroyed. Animal and vegetable life are essential to 
each other’s continuance; animals replace the oxygen they 
breathe with carbonic acid, and vegetation is necessary to 
restore the equilibrium. In this process forests perform the 
lion’s share of the labor, since area for area they carry a thou- 
sand times the material engaged in purification of the 
atmosphere, that a cultivated crop does. 

Of equal general, and of still greater local, importance is the 
function of the forest in the storage of water and feeding of 
springs. There is no sufficient ground for the conclusion that 
the existence of forests increases the rainfall, excepting on 
hill-tops where the passing clouds, impeded in their course, 
are condensed into rain; but all the rainfall of the region 
absorbed by the forest floor, instead of flowing directly back by 
the rivers to the sea, is reévaporated and condensed locally as 
dew, and this phenomenon occurring constantly is equivalent 
in its effect on vegetation to a considerably enhanced rainfall. 
Forest-clad hills are the sources of supply of the springs in the 
plains below, and, by the retention of their moisture, they are 
no less the source of rivers which, by the economy of the 
forest, are maintained in perpetual flow. 





CORNEAL FEEDING BY ENDOSMOSIS. 
L. B. Croucn, M.D., Nyack, N. Y. 


Medical Times, New York, Fune. 


N July, 1890, I attended a large, stout woman of forty in her 
first confinement. Though twice married, this was her 
first conception, and the facts led me to warn the nurse to be 
especially careful in cleansing the eyes of the tardy little stran- 
ger. 

This important procedure of successful obstetrical practice 
was nevertheless neglected, and in two days the left eye became 
severely inflamed. 

I warned the nurse of the contagious and dangerous charac- 
ter of the disease, and gave directions for the treatment of the 
child. But the child’s right eye became affected, as well as the 
left eye of the nurse, who thereupon resigned her place and 
went home. 

After a physician in the neighborhood had refused the case 
and much valuable time had been lost, she came to me for 
treatment. The pain and inflammation were at this time very 
severe, and aggravated at night, the iris being involved. The 
discharge was as usual in such cases very profuse and purulent. 
The chemosis was so great that the eyelids could not be closed 
over the swollen and infiltrated tissues. 

I followed the approved course of treatment for such cases ; 
but the inflammation had become so intense that nothing 
seemed to stay even temporarily the onward course of the dis- 
ease. Other facts militating against the successful treatment 
of the case were the previous illness of the patient from chronic 
nephritis, and impoverished condition of the system generally. 
These facts and the long continued pressure upon the peri- 
pheral blood-vessels, the source of corneal nutrition, impaired 
greatly the vitality of the cornea, which grew more and more 
hazy. The central portion being farthest away from the source 
of nutrition became yellow, infiltrated, and densely opaque, 
while around it appeared extensive serpiginous ulcerations, 
which resulted in a serious loss of vital corneal nutritive mate- 
rial. The cornea now became wrinkled, diminished in size, 
and the eye appeared greatly shrunken. The whole epithelial 
layer of the cornea also sloughed away, leaving the anterior 
elastic lamina, dull and lustreless, exposed to view. 

\Vhether malnutrition was the sole cause of this epithelium 
I was, of course, unable to determine, but it occurred to me 
that possibly the frequent flushing of the affected eye with the 
sooo SOlution of hydrag. bichloride might have killed the 
wandering cells, upon which the growth and repair of this 
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beautiful tunic is supposed, to a certain extent at least, to 
depend. 

The case was certainly extremely dangerous and apparently 
hopeless, It was plainly apparent that unless new elements of 
nutrition were speedily obtained a sloughing of the cornea and 
an evacuation of the contents of the eyeball were inevitable. I 
was struck with the idea of direct corneal feeding by endos- 
mosis, and immediately proceeded to utilize it. 

Obtaining plenty of juicy round steak, I applied the juices 
expressed therefrom almost constantly to the wrinkled, 
shrunken cornea, For the first day | more than held my own, 
and on the second day there were plain evidences of improve- 
ment, which continued uninterruptedly. The cornea gradu- 
ally lost its haziness, the ulcerations healed without a scar, and 
to-day the eye is as bright and clear as its fellow. This appli- 
cation of beef serum to the cornea was continued steadily till 
the inflammation, swelling, and pressure upon the corneal 
blood vessels had subsided sufficiently to allow the natural 
sources of nutrition to resume their wonted functions. 

The absorption of the dense central opacity of the cornea 
and the reproduction of its epithalial layer required several 
weeks to accomplish, during which interval I watched and 
studied with greatest interest the process of Nature, building, 
as it were, a new cornea. Commencing at the inferior selero- 
tico-corneal border, the new growth crept slowly upward ina 
nearly straight line, till the whole cornea was plated with a 
new, beautiful epithelium. When the pupil was partially 
covered, the affected eye presented a most grotesque appear- 
ance, the upper half being lustreless, dull, and dead in 
appearance, while the lower half was as bright and clear as a 
polished diamond. The patient suffered much from neuralgic 
pains in and about the eye and temple of the affected side, 
which phosphorus effectually removed, and from the first day 
of its administration the dense central opacity of the cornea 
cleared up with a rapidity that was surprising. 

Having thus witnessed in this desperate case the happy 
effects of direct corneal feeding, I confidently recommend the 
idea, original as | believe, to the medical profession, That it 
will prove of great value in ulcerations of the cornea, whether 
due to debility, malarial poisoning, scrofulosis, or other causes, 
I cannot doubt. It may also be of great service in the aged, 
previous to cataract operations, where the cornez are thin, 
with wrinkling or sloughing tendencies: in which cases a suc- 
cessful resuit might, without its use, perhaps be impossible. 





THE MYSTERIOUS JADE PROBLEM. 
ADRIAN JACOBSON. 
Globus, Brunswick, June. 

LTHOUGH so much has been written about jade and the 
jade question, I believe an account of my observations 

will be not unwelcome, for the reason that I have found jade, 
worked and unworked, in many regions where, so far as 1 know, 
no other traveler has met with it. Most of the articles that I 
have collected were originally produced, I have no doubt, in 
the regions where I found them ; for the great majority of jade 
ornaments and tools have the same character as other stone 
utensils used in the district where they occur. Collecting in 
Alaska in 1881 and 1885 for the Ethnological Museum in Berlin 
I obiained in the Prince of Wales Peninsula and on Kotzebue 
Sound about eighty objects ranging in color from white to dark 
green and including axes, chisels, crescent-shaped knives (used 
by the Eskimo women in taking off pelts and splitting fish); little, 
sharp knives (for making all kinds of wood and bone articles) ; 
a series of boring implements and hammers (the latter mainly 
white or light green); a large, broad dagger, having a deep 
blood-channel on one side; ear-drops, two or three inches in 
length; lip ornaments, consisting of oval buttons that the 
Eskimos insert in holes pierced at the corners of their mouths; 
and rod-shaped amulets that are suspended by a band around 
the neck or from the girdles. Whenever I asked the natives 
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where they got the jade they gave the uniform answer that it 
came from a high mountain near the Kowak River, which 
empties into Kotzebue Sound. A guide even offered to take 
me to it. The Eskimos told me further that two famous 
Shamans living on Kotzebue Sound attend to getting out the 
mineral and sell it to the people for a high price, and that 
before ascending the mountains they read anguries, say pray- 
ers, and make sacrifices. At the mouth of the Yukon, where 
the natives are still living in the midst of the stone age, I could 
get only six pieces. The rare weapons and utensils of jade 
found among them and among the Tchukches, who carry ona 
lively commerce with Siberia, and among the Tlinkits, who 
trade as far as the Yukon, and the objects that I collected in 
British Columbia, were probably imported. It is a fair suppo- 
sition that an active trade has been carried on for centuries 
between the Yukon and distant parts of America. The Haida 
Indians, of Vancouver Island, travel now, as in former ages, as 
far North as the Tlinkets, and as far South as Washington Ter- 
ritory, All these races are in an almost stable condition of 
civilization. I was surprised to find among the Eskimos the 
identical forms of lip pegs that were used by the ancient Mexi- 
cans, and made from the same materials and worn in the same 
manner in holes boxed in the cheek at each side of the mouth. 
Cut in the shape of a miniature stove-pipe hat from lignite, 
serpentine, marble, and walrus and mammoth teeth, and quite 
indist.nguishable from the prehistoric examples, they are still 
worn from Vancouver to Point Barrow. Lieutenant Stoney’s 
expedition in 1884-85, sent out by the American Government 
in consequence of my discoveries, was unable to find the jade 
mines, but made the surprising discovery that the riversof that 
region are much larger and that the country is more populous 
than had been supposed. All nations among whom jade arti- 
cles are found esteem this stone very highly on account of its 
beautiful color and extraordinary hardness and durability. 
This was also the case in antiquity, and it isnot to be wondered 
at that in many countries supernatural, magical properties are 
ascribed to this mineral, which shields the possessor of an 
amulet made of it from ill-luck, and rescues him from danger. 
That jade objects are not uncommon in many parts of the 
northern hemisphere is certain; and yet the source of the 
material is unknown, and it is a question for a future genera- 
tion to solve whether deposits exist in Northern Asia or in North 
America. When one considers that in Alaska there are enor- 
mous stretches of country where no white man has put his foot, 
it is a risky conclusion that many form when they affirm that 
jade does not occur there, but is brought from Asia. I am 
inclined to believe rather that the articles made of jade that 
are found among the Tchukches have been imported from 
Alaska. 





FREEZING WITHOUT FROST.—The sensitiveness of plants to 
frost varies very considerably. In the coldest habitable region 
of the earth, in Yakutsh and Werchojansk, in Siberia, where 
the temperature at the surface has been observed to fall to 
—62° and to—63,2°C., there is an abundance of vegetation, and 
birch and larch attain a large size, although they are some- 
times in winter exposed to the influence of a temperature below 
the freezing point of quicksilver. On the other hand, there 
are numbers of plants so sensitive to cold that death ensues 
before the temperature has fallen to o°. Gardeners tell us, 
for example, that exposure for a single night to a temperature 
of 2° is fatal to tobacco, melons, the coleus, etc. Now it is 
evident that at this temperature the water in the tissues of the 
plant cannot be frozen, and the plant itself cannot properly be 
said to be frozen, nevertheless the leaves present all the appear- 
ance of being frozen the next morning; they shrivel and be- 
come black, they wither and fall off. But they are not frozen; 
they are only withered. The cooling of the soil has deprived 
the roots of their absorptive power and rendered them incapable 
of replacing the moisture evaporated by the leaves. If the 
pots containing such plants are protected with cotton wool, 
and exposed in the open on cold autumn nights, they will bear 
an air temperature of 5° without presenting any appearance of 
withering —Gartenlaube, Leipzig, June. 
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THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION. 
EDWARD CAIRD. 
International Journal of Ethics, Philadelphia, Fuly. 
HE studies usually embraced under the name of anthro- 
pology, and of which the science of religion is one of the 
most important, have risen into a prominence and attracted 
an attention unprecedented in any previous time, not only 
because the extension of our knowledge of the world’s inhabi- 
tants, and of théir history, has supplied the materials for it, but 
because the progress of man’s intelligence has brought with it 
certain ideas which at once excite our interest in such inquiries, 
and furnish us with a guide in undertaking them—a means of 
solving the difficulties which arise in the course of them. 
These ideas are the ideas of the unity of man, of the organic 
connection of life between the different parts of the human 
family, and between the different stages in the secular devel- 
opment of man’s spirit, to which all the various forms of 
culture in all the nations of the world, ultimately serve as 
contributions. These ideas we do not put forward as dogmas, 
for indeed there are many difficulties both in their analysis 
and their verification, but we point to them as indicating the 
problems with which, at the present time, it has become neces- 
sary for science to deal, the questions which by its own devel- 
opment the human spirit is required to answer. This necessity 
lies in the fact that it isonly through a deepened consciousness 
of the world that the human spirit can solve its own problem. 
Especially is this true in the region of anthropology. For the 
inner life of the individual is deep and full, just in proportion 
to the width of his relations to other men and things, and the 
consciousness of what he is in himself, as a spiritual being, is 
possible only through a comprehension of the position of the 
individual life in the great secular process by which the intel- 
lectual and moral life of humanity has grown and is growing. 
Hence the highest practical, as well as speculative interests of 
men are connected with the new extension of science, which 
has given fresh interest and meaning to the whole history of 
the race. 

Now these remarks have special application to the history 
of religion. Without as yet attempting to define religion or to 
give any account of its characteristics, we may go so far as to 
say that in a man’s religion we have expressed his ultimate 
attitude to the universe, the summed-up meaning and purport 
of his whole consciousness of things. How and how far he 
rises above the parts to the whole, how and how far he gathers 
his scattered consciousness of the world and of himself to a 
unity, how and how far he makes anything like a final return 
upon himself from all his fortunes and experiences of things, is 
shown more clearly in his religion than in any other expression 
of his inner life. Whatever else religion may be, it undoubtedly 
is the sphere in which man’s spiritual experience reaches the 
utmost concentration, in which, if at all, man takes up a defi- 
nite attitude towards his whole natural and spiritual environ- 
ment. In short, it is the highest form of his consciousness of 
himself in relation to all other things and beings, so that if we 
want a brief abstract and epitome of the man we must seek for 
it here or nowhere. But, just for this reason, the problem pre- 
sented by the history of religion contains in an intensified 
form all the difficulties which we find in all the other aspects 
of man’s life. All the complexity and diversity, all the opposi- 
tion and conflict, which makes it so hard to find a principle of 
law and order in the life of man as a physical, moral, and intel- 
lectual being, reach their extreme form in his religious history. 
Hence those who sought to found their definition of religion 
on some quality common to all religions, have found it hard to 
come to any result whatever ; for in his religious life, man has 
sounded the whole gamut of possible forms of consciousness 
from the highest inspiration to the lowest superstition, Thus, 
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to take a few instances, there are religions of terror and 
religions of love, religions of hope and religions of despair, 
religions in which the gods seemed to be worshipped mainly as 
beings who can help or hinder man’s efforts after his own finite 
ends, and religions in which he is called on to make absolute 
surrender of all such ends, and even to merge his very life into 
the infinite. The variations are so great that it cannot seem 
wonderful if some are inclined to deny that there is any unity 
beneath them, or that the succession of religions is anything 
but the play of the wayward fancy of man in a region which is 
outside the region of reason and experience. Yet, even so, the 
problem of their change would form part of the general 
problem of human history. Even if religion were a madness of 
humanity, an illusory form of consciousness, destined ulti- 
mately to disappear, there must be a method in it, which we 
are interested to discover. We cannot suppose any great 
province of the life of rational beings to lie outside of the 
general development of reason. Even atheism and agnosti- 
cism involve definite attitudes towards the problem of human 
life, and if they are the highest attitudes possible to man they 
must show themselves to be the last terms, or elements in the 
last terms, in which the whole process of development is 
summed up. 


THE PRESENT RELIGIOUS CRISIS IN JAPAN. 
NoButTa KISHIMOTO. 


Andover Review. Boston, Fune. 

HRISTIAN work in Japan,” wrote a missionary, “is 

more difficult now than it was a few years ago”; and 
such is the common experience of the missionaries laboring in 
that field. Many causes contribute to this result, and among 
the most potent may be mentioned: (1) The general attention 
of the Japanese is engrossed by their interest in politics; (2) 
The general anti-foreign spirit aroused in connection with 
the treaty revision, on which some missionaries are supposed 
to have taken the unpopular side; (3) a popular misunder- 
standing of the Emperor's Rescript on Morals, which was sup- 
posed to imply the establishment of Shintoism or Confucian- 
ism as the State religion, although in reality it was intended to 
do no more than emphasize the importance of moral educa- 
tion; (4) the growing effort of the Buddhists to hinder the 
advancement of the Christian cause, which prospers chiefly at 
the cost of Buddhism; (5) the far-reaching influence upon the 
educated young men of the anti-Christian attitude of the 
most influential men in the kingdom, whoare well-read in the 
morals and philosophy of Confucius, Buddha, J. S. Mill, 
Auguste Comte, Herbert Spencer, etc. The class is not 
numerous, but its attitude of indifferentism towards religious 
creeds exerts a widespread influence; (6) last, but not least, 
of the causes of the present crisis is the general doubt among 
the common people whether Christianity is worthy and sub- 
stantial enough to be adopted. The great division of Chris- 
tianity into Romanism, Nicholaism, and Protestantism, the 
numerous sects of these latter, the New Liberal Theology from 
Germany, Unitarianism and Universalism from America, all 
differing from each other and from the Orthodox Church, upon 
what it deems essential points, tend to force the popular 
mind to the conclusion that, if Christianity is so disputable and 
unsettled, even in its central doctrines, it is not worthy and 
substantial enough to be accepted in exchange for the religious 
systems of our fathers. 

The causes of the present religious crisis which are special to 
the orthodox theology of the conservative bodies, are, the 
New Liberal Theology of the German Missionaries, the teach- 
ing of the Unitarians and Universalists, and the liberal move- 
ment in the Orthodox Churches themselves. Young Japan 
cannot content itself with the theology of the seventeenth 
century with evidences of religious progress on every hand. 
The people are more in sympathy with the New Theology 
which appears to meet the requirements of “A Japanese 
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Christianity for Japan.” The fourth and last cause of the 
special difficulty is, that the native teachers and preachers, 
trained in the old theology, finding that the inspiration of the 
Bible, the Divinity of Christ, vicarious sacrifice, and other 
leading doctrines of the Orthodox Church, are held disputable 
by teachers who approve themselves by their learning and 
moderation, are at a loss what to believe, and are unable to 
preach with boldness and confidence. 

Such are the more important causes of th2 present religious 
crisis in Japan, and to meet this difficulty we want men of 
special qualifications; men with a sufficient knowledge of com- 
parative religion. In Japan there are many systems of religion 
and philosophy already existing; they are the natural out- 
growth of the religious spirit of the times and countries in 
which they have flourished ; and to speak of all other religions 
as false religions, simply testifies to one’s own ignorance of the 
nature of those other religions, and of the history of the 
philosophy of religion. One must study comparative religion 
to get rid of his religious prejudices, an unutterable blessing 
to an ordinary Christian, and an indispensable equipment for 
ministers. 

The second necessary qualification is that the preacher must 
be familiar with the modern religious and theological tendency 
of the world, and especially of Japan. 

The third and last qualification which is, in one sense, the 
most important of the three is the fact that the ultimate aim 
of the missionary work in view must be to CAréstzZanzze Japan, 
but not to foreignize it. All we want to do is to put on the 
clothing of Christianity, cut in Japanese style as far as possible. 

We may reject all the Jewish, Greek, Latin, or Protestant 
traditions, or we may accept them, but we do not want them 
emphasized as essential. What we want is the essence of 
Christianity; Christianity in its lowest terms. 





JEWISH PROVERBS IN THE EARLY CHRISTIAN 
CENTURIES. 
W. TAYLOR SMITH. 
Sunday at Home, London, Fune. 


HE New Testament gives us a few examples of the proverbs 
and proverbial phrases which were current among th> 
Jews of Christ’s day. ‘Physician heal thyself;” “If the blind 
lead the blind, shall not both fall into the ditch ?” “ With what 
measure ye mete it shall be measured to you again;” “Let me 
cast out the mote out of thine eye, and lo! the beam is in 
thine own eye” are not improbably proverbs, or modifications 
of proverbs. Of proverbial phrases we have instances in the 
expressions: ‘A camel's passing through the eye of a needle;” 
“removing mountains;” “ straining outa gnat;” “ having mill- 
stones round the neck;” “like a grain of mustard seed.” 

Nearly all these sayings and forms of speech have complete 
or partial parallels in the huge collection of Jewish wisdom 
jurisprudence, and folk-lore known as the Talmud. 

The Talmud, however, contains many proverbial sayings of 
which we find no traces in the Gospels, though some, and per- 
haps most of them, are very old ; and a complete collection of 
these from both Talmuds would be interesting and useful to 
the Christian student, provided those maxims only were 
admitted which are distinctly quoted as proverbs, or may 
fairly be regarded as such. This rule would exclude some of 
the best known and most striking of the Talmudic sayings, 
because they are recorded as personal dicta, and not as the 
outcome of the wisdom of the people. For instance the two 
remarkable aphorisms, “ Youth is a crown of roses, but age is 
a crown of thorns,” and “The evil impulse is at first like a 
weaver’s thread, but afterwards like a cart-rope,” are expressly 
quoted as the utterances of two rabbis living in the third cen- 
tury of the Christian era. Only the sayings which are intro- 
duced by the formula: “ The proverb which the people say,” 
or, “ As the people say,” or which appear from the context to 
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be words of the people, can be legitimately included in such a 
collection, unless there is clear extraneous evidence that the 
speaker borrowed his remark from the proverbial love of his 
time. Anything like an exhaustive acquaintance with the huge 
encyclopzdia compiled by the Rabbis of Babylonia in the fifth 
and sixth centuries is entirely out of the question for any but 
those who devote their whole life to this difficult and painful 
department of search. 

The fact that the good and bad are often overwhelmed in the 
same calamity was expressed in this way: “The cabbage per- 
ishes with the stalk.” Poor people were provided with the 
proverb, “ Poverty follows the poor,” that is, a poor man meets 
with discouragements and difficulties everywhere, and so 
becomes poorer and poorer. Rich people were warned against 
selfishness by the brief but solemn adage: “ The salt of money 
is beneficence,” that is, the best way to keep your property is to 
use it freely for those who have less. 

The value of a good meal in the morning is emphasized with 
Oriental extravagance: “Sixty runners cannot overtake the 
man who has had something for breakfast in the morning.” 
Man’s absolute need of society of some kind was emphasized 
by two very strong sayings: “ Either society or death,” “ Either 
a friend like the friends of Job or death.” Regarding outward 
appearance we find, “ Dear for your back, cheap for yourstom- 
ach.” They would have approved of the advice given 
by Polonius to Laertes, “Costly thy habit as thy purse can 
buy.” 

When a man _ had taken a wife, the people used to ask, 
“Matsa or Motse?” which translated and paraphrased runs 
thus: “ Are we to apply to him the words, ‘ Whose findeth 
(matsa) a wife findeth a good thing, and obtaineth favor of the 
Lord’ (Prov. xviii, 22); or the bitter words of the preacher, ‘I 
find (motse) a thing more bitter than death, even the woman.’” 
(Eccl. vii, 26). 





SCIENCE AND TRANSUBSTANTIATION, 
H. L. R. 


Donahoe's Monthly Magazine, Boston, Fuly. 


MONG all the characteristic doctrines of the Catholic 

Church, none perhaps is harder to be believed, and none 

constitutes a greater stumbling-block to non-Catholics than 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation, 

We are not going to reproduce here, the familiar and oft- 
repeated arguments in favor of the doctrine of the Real, Sub- 
stantial Presence of Christ in the Blessed Eucharist. We 
simply note the fact of the very general protest against the 
doctrine by non-Catholics, and the fact that the objection is 
founded upon the alleged natural impossibility of the doctrine. 
It is the original objection of those who asked. “ How can this 
man give us His flesh to eat?” It is impossible, they say, for 
a natural, material body to be in more than one place at the 
same time, whereas the doctrine of Transubstantiation claims 
that the real body and blood of Jesus are present on all the 
altars throughout the world after Consecration. 

This objection appears to be founded on a false conception 
of the nature of Christ’s body. It takes for granted that we 
know all about it, whereas we know comparatively nothing 
about it. We know this, indeed, that there is a natural body, 
and there is a spiritual body, and that after our Lord rose from 
the dead, he appeared in His spiritual body. What the real 
nature of that spiritual body is, who can tell? It is undoubt- 
edly material ; that is, it is real, though it is neither pure spirit 
nor gross matter. It has certain well-defined characteristics; 
for instance, it is impassible; that is, it is not subject to human 
infirmities—to cold, hunger, uneasiness, and pain. It has 
agility; that is, the power of passing by a single act of the 
will, from one place to another, at whatever distance, with the 
auickness of thought. It has also subtility, by which it has 
the power of penetrating matter, as was demonstrated by our 


Lord’s appearing several times in the midst of His disciples 
though the doors were shut. 

But there is another attribute of the spiritual body, not so 
often dwelt upon, and therefore, not so familiar even to the 
minds of intelligent Catholics, but which is confirmed by the 
abiest philosophical writers on the subject of matter, that is, it 
is ‘‘unextended” in space. We have no disposition to ignore 
the fact that there is a difference of opinion on the subject ; 
but it is enough for our purpose that some of the ablest philos- 
ophers and scientists have felt compelled to adopt the theory 
of the unextension of matter in space as the most satisfactory 
explanation of a fact, the real nature of which can never be 
absolutely determined by mere scientific investigation. We 
are unhesitatingly inclined to adopt the theory, not merely 
because it furnishes a possible and reasonable way out of our 
difficulty, but because we |elieve it is the most reasonable and 
truly philosophical explanation of the nature of matter. This 
view is supported by Birkes, in his work “ Matterand Ether,” by 
Mons, de St. Vincent, a distinguished French engineer; and 
Oersted, the Danish discoverer of electro-magnetism, describes 
bodies as “ spaces filled with active powers.” 

Now if this view, which is supported by numbers of the most 
distinguished philosophers and scientists is correct; it is no 
more a contradiction in terms that a body should be in many 
places, than that the soul should be whole and entire in each 
particle of the body. We ordinarily conceive of the spirit or 
soul of man as having the shape of the body. This is an 
Ulusion which is kept up by the alleged appearance of ghosts 
of dead men. The soul has no shape, yet it is in every part of 
the body at the same time, it is unextended. 

Now the Catholic doctrine of the Real Presence or Trans- 
substantiation is, that by a miracle of divine power the forces 
which compose bread and wine are taken away, and the Body 
and Blood of Jesus Christ substituted in their place, while the 
phenomena or appearances remain unchanged. At the same 
time it would seem to bea natural and necessary corollary that 
the same divine power takes away extension from the Body 
and Blood of Christ so that no obstacle remains to His being 
on 10,000 altars in Christendom at the same time. 

Please note that our object is not to prove, but simply to 
remove what seems, and is claimed to be, an insuperable objec- 
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THE BARRUNDIA AFFAIR.* 
THE Hon. ANTHONY Q. KEASBEY, 


New Englander and Yale Review, New Haven, Fune 


HE special purpose of this paper is to consider the facts of 
T the Barrundia affair in their bearing on the part taken by 
Commander Reiter, in charge of the United States squadron, 
and on the action of the Secretary of the Navy concerning it. 

The Pacific Mail Steamship Acafu/dco, an American merchant 
vessel, plies regularly between San Francisco and Panama, 
stopping at Acapulco in Mexico, and also at Champerico and 
San José in Gautemala. These last two places are called 
‘‘ports” in the documents and in commercial language, but 
they are in fact but points on the shore of the Pacific Ocean 
from which entrance is made to the interior. The ocean there 
forms an almost straight line with the land. San José'is what 
is called “a port of call,” and the call is made by anchoring in 
the sea as far from shore as convenient, passengers and cargo 
being discharged and taken on board by boats or lighters. 

On August 23, 1890, the Acapulco, on her way to Panama, 
took on at the town of Acapulco, Mexico, as a passenger with 
a ticket to Panama, General J. Martin Barrundia, former Min- 


* This matter was also discussed in its legal aspects by Wm. Gray Brooksin The 
United Service. See Lirerary DiGgst, Vol, III., No. 8, page 213. 
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ister of War in Guatemala, and notoriously an enemy to the 
existing government of that republic. He informed Captain 
Pitts,.of the Acapulco, that his ultimate destination was the 
city of New York. His intention of taking passage was known 
by the executive authorities of Guatemala, who made prepara- 
tions to intercept him. 

At that time, two war vessels, the Ranger and the Thetis, 
under Commander George C. Reiter, constituted the United 
States naval force in those waters, and were lying at anchor 
off San José. When the Acapulco anchored off Champerico 
on the 16th an attempt was made to arrest Barrundia, but 
Captain Pitts avoided action and sailed for San José, expect- 
ing, as he telegraphed, that he would there have the protection 
of the naval force. 

Meantime, Mr. Lansing B. Mizner, the United States Minis- 
ter, took the matter up at Guatemala City, the capital, and 
after conference with the authorities determined to approve 
and aid in the arrest. Barrundia was treated simply as a 
political fugitive; Minister Mizner so regarded him and his 
directions were based wholly on that ground. Commander 
Reiter so regarded him, as appears by his telegram asking per- 
mission to take him back to Acapulco, for such a request 
could not have been made in reference to a common criminal. 
No trace of judicial action applicable to the case of a man 
charged with *“‘common crimes” is disclosed throughout the 
transaction. 

The Acapulco was sighted off San José at 6:30 P.M. of the 
27th and at the same hour Commander Reiter received from 
Minister Mizner this telegram 


General Barrundia is on the Acapulco. Guatemala alleges that he is hostile, and 
being in their waters they can arrest him. I think they have the right. 


Here began Reiter’s duty in the matter, as the officer com- 
manding the naval force. The ship carrying Barrundia was 
approaching, was then in sight upon the open sea. He might 
well have treated the Minister's telegram as a warning to 
exercise his undoubted right to avoid complications, by deal- 
ing with the matter on the high sea, free to all nations, where, 
unquestionably the merchant ship and his own would have 
been ‘‘ floating portions” of the territory of the United States, 
and where to offer asylum to a passenger of an American ves- 
sel, threatened with danger, would have been alike in accord 
with humanity and the law of nations, But, leaving the 
threatened passenger to approach the danger, he went ashore 
and sent this telegram to the Minister. 

Barrundia expected insteamer, As peace is declared, I suggest that you ask 
government to permit 7%et‘s to take him to Acapulco; we acknowledging their 
municipal rights over steamer. Steamer Acafu/co in sight. 

He took one other precaution in the same line of action, 
requesting the commandante at San José to suspend action until 
he should receive a reply to his telegram, which he says the 
officer declined todo. The commandante boarded the Aca- 
puico that evening, but did not attempt the arrest. At the 
capital the Minister made the request contained in Reiter's 
telegram, which was promptly declined, and he sent this tele- 
gram to the Commander: 


This government declines offer to take Barrundia away in 7hetzs. 
Captain Pitts to deliver him. 


Have advised 


Captain Pitts on arriving had telegraphed the Minister: 


Shall I deliver General Barrundia to the authorities here? If so, please send me 
a letter with your signature to that effect. 


After having received guarantees that Barrundia’s life would 
be spared, Minister Mizner gave his advice to Captain Pitts by 
delivering to the Guatemalan Minister of Foreign Relations the 
following official order: 


Unitep States LecaTtion In CENTRAL AMERICA, 


GuaTEMALa, August 27, 1890, 10:30 P. M. 
Sir—If your ship is within one league of the territory of Guatemala, and you 
have on board General J. M. Barrundia, it becomes your duty, under the law of 
nations, to deliver him to the authorities of Guatemala, upon their demand, allega- 
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tions having been made to this Legation that said Barrundia is hostile to and an 
enemy to this Republic. Guarantees have been made to me by the government 
that his life shall not be in danger, or any other punishment inflicted upon him 
than for the causes stated in the letter of Senor Arguiano to Consul General Hos- 
mer dated yesterday. I have, etc. 


Lansinc B. Mizner, U. S. Minister. 
Captain W. G. Pitts, 
Commanding Pacific M. S. S. Co.’s Steamship Acapulco. 


Reiter did not receive the Minister’s answer to his telegram 
until 9:30 A.M, on the 28th. Up to that time he does not 
appear to have had any communication with Captian Pitts. In 
the course of an interview with Pitts on the Acapulco he said 
he was not subject to the orders of the Minister, and if called 
upon it would be his duty to satisfy himself that Guatemala 
had the right to make thearrest. Hesaysthat in reply to his 
request to see Barrundia the captain told him that he was in 
his state-room, and did not see anybody. He returned to his 
ship and took no further action until after the tragedy was over. 

Having the power and the opportunity to do his obvious 
duty, Commander Reiter vacated his power, and threw away 
his opportunity. by his first act, and then was content to 
remain helpless until all the evil happened, which his prompt 
action in the right direction would have prevented. 





THE INTERCONTINENTAL RAILWAY. 


R. M. G. BROWN (EXECUTIVE OFFICER INTERCONTINENTAL 
RAILWAY). 
United Service, Philadelphia, Fuly. 

HE idea of an Intercontinental Railway seems to have 

originated with Mr. Hinton Rowan Helper. At least he 

first publicly suggested and advocated such a road, and for 

several years tried to create public sentiment in favor of sucha 
scheme. 

Mr. Blaine, Secretary of State, suggested that the railway 
scheme should be among the topics to be discussed by the 
International Conference. The suggestion was adopted, and 
the commission organized a committee to take the subject into 
consideration. The report which was presented to the Con- 
ference on the 2oth of February, and unanimously adopted a 
few days later, declares: 

1. That a railroad connecting the American republics, would 
greatly contribute to the development of their political rela- 
tions and natural resources. 

2. That a work of such magnitude deserves encouragement 
and coédperation from all the republics. 

3. That to insure perpetual freedom of traffic, the railroad 
should be declared forever neutral, and that its uninterrupted 
operation should be guaranteed by them all. 

4. That it should be forever exempt from taxation, and that 
all materials and supplies for its construction, maintenance, 
and repair should be admitted free of duty. 

The United States Congress accepted the recommendations 
of the International Conference, appropriated $65,000 as the 
share of this Government for the first year’s work, and author- 
ized the appointment of three commissioners. All the other 
American republics accepted the recommendations, and most 
of them appointed commissioners. 

The existing railroads of Mexico connect the railway system 
of the United States with the State of Mexico. A line of rail- 
way is projected, and has been surveyed from the City of 
Mexico to Ayutla, on the frontier of Guatemala. This place 
was therefore selected as the point from which to commence 
the surveys southward. 

From Ayutla the line determined on runs nearly parallel 
with the Pacific coast, until it reaches the Gulf of Fonesca, 
thence into Nicaragua and down the Isthmus of Panama to 
the valley of the Atralo in Colombia. Crossing the Western 
Cordillera of the Andes, in Colombia, the main line, throwing 
off a branch to the capital, Bogota, will pass through Ecuador 
into Peru, and crossing it, will be continued to Huanchuca in 
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Bolivia where the main line will terminate. From Huanchuca 
Chili, the Argentine Republic, Paraguay, and Uruguay can be 
reached by branch lines. Venezuela will be connected with the 
Trunk line by a branch from the valley of the Cauca (Colom- 
bia). 

Three survey parties have been appointed, the first of which 
was assigned to the survey through Central America. The 
other two parties were organized for the work in Colombia, 
Ecuador, and Peru. 

The character of these surveys will be something between a 
reconnoissance, and a preliminary survey as practised in more 
settled and better known countries, and it is hoped that the 
work allotted to them can be completed within a year. 

The building of this road will open up the treasures stored 
in the heart of the South American continent. A section of 
country half as large as the United States lies there unoccupied 
and almost unexplored. The silver and gold mines of Bolivia, 
Peru, and Ecuador are undoubtedly of fabulous wealth. The 
difficulty of getting supplies, the swamps, the mountains, the 
rivers that cannot be forded, and other obstacles have hereto- 
fore prevented exploration, but it is hoped that the Intercon- 
tinental railway will be the means of opening this territory to 
the world. 

The undertaking is a great one, but perhaps not as great as 
the building of the Baltimore and Ohio and the Pennsylvania 
Railways over the Alleghany mountains. 

From the Southern terminus of the railways now in opera- 
tion in Mexico to the Northern terminus of the Argentine sys- 
tem the distance is 5,000 miles. Of this distance 230 miles 
are in operation, and 1,800 miles are already under survey and 
construction, leaving about 2,900 miles to complete the link 
that will eventually unite the republics. The distance between 
New York and San Francisco by the shortest railway route is 

,207 miles. 





EMBALMING. 
REINHOLD GUNTHER. 
Vom Fels zum Meer, Stuttgart, Fune. 


HE efforts of man to preserve the dead bodies of his loved 

and honored ones from destruction and decay, dates from 

a very. remote antiquity. The practice probably originated 

in a religious belief in a future state, and a reunion of soul and 
body. 

The Egyptians very early raised embalming to an art. Their 
mummies, both of man and beast, were preserved for centuries 
to be utilized by Arab and Jewish doctors in the Middle Ages 
as medicine; by the Fellahs as fuel, and by museums as curios- 
ities. 

The Egyptians were familiar with several methods of embalm- 
ing, and the art underwent considerable improvement in the 
course of ages. The bodies of the poor were simply salted, 
but for the wealthier classes there were three methods in 
vogue, ata cost ranging from $:25 to $375 and $1,125. 

Herodotus devotes three chapters of his second book toa 
description of the most costly method; and modern scientists, 
especially Professor Czermak, have labored to throw light on it. 

The much despised Paraschytes opened the body artistically 
and removed the internal organs, which, as at the present day, 
were cleansed, treated with odoriferous liquids, and preserved 
in canopus vases. The cephalic, thoracic, and abdominal 
cavities were energetically treated with costly spices; the body 
was then laid in ‘‘nitrum,” a salt composed of sulphate and 
carbonate of soda, from the lakes of Lower Egypt, after which 
followed the bandaging with small, fine linen bandages, soaked 
in resin, which were wound about every finger and toe and 
limb separately, and finally around the whole body, the face 
being protected by a mask. The viscera of persons of minor 
rank were not preserved, but dissolved in “cedrium,” a mixture 
of methyl alcohol, vinegar, and creosote or carbolic acid. 
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The Egyptian method was followed by the Guanches, the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the Canary islands, while the Peruv- 
ian mummies were, perhaps, simply dried in the sun. In the 
cavern of the dead at the Hospice of St. Bernard, we have a 
sample of preservation by cold, dry air. The Romans occasion- 
ally resorted to embalming, but the story current in the days 
of Sixtus IV., that the perfectly fresh body of Tullia, the 
daughter of Cicero, had been found in the Via Appia, is hardly 
credible. Of the technical capacity of the Middle Ages in this 
department we can say little, although the practice was by no 
means uncommon ; but the treatment adopted in embalming 
Alexander VI. is known with precision. The method con- 
sisted essentially in the employment of alum and oak-bark, 
and in tight bandaging with cere-cloth. 

A mixture was invented in France in the time of Louis XIV. 
which was in use down to quite recent times. It consisted of 
fifty-four ingredients, after the application of which, the whole 
body was covered with a coating composed of copaiba, Peru- 
vian balsam, styrax and turpentine. The body of Charles 
XII., of Sweden was thus prepared, and on opening it in 1859 
z. é., 141 years after his death, the body was found, on investi- 
gation, to be in a thorough state of preservation. In the course 
of investigation it was ascertained that the ball which laid him 
low in the trenches at Frederickshall was not fired by suicidal 
hand, but was from a weapon of the enemy. 

With the beginning of the present century, corrosive subli- 
mate was the substance most in use, until Gannal in 1837 
invented a method of embalming by injecting a mixture of 
sulphate of alumina and arsenious acid, in aqueous solution, 
into the venous system; followed by the usual bandaging and 
varnishing. On grounds of medical jurisprudence the employ- 
ment of arsenic was soon forbidden, and the antiseptics, subli- 
mate and chloride of zinc, were employed in its place. The 
Frenchman Suiquet was mainly instrumental in introducing the 
last-named substance. 

Germany can also boast its achievements in this field. Wick- 
ersheimer, the Conservator of the Anatomical Museum, at 
Berlin, injects a solution whose composition is still a secret, but 
which promises to supersede all others. The body of Kaiser 
William I. was embalmed under his directions and so also was 
that of his great Field Marshal Von Moltke. 

But even this latest achievement of science cannot hinder 
the shrinking of the corpse. It is no triumph of science over 
death. The wasted mummy preaches with convincing logic, 
that all that is mortal is perishable. 





ORDEAL OF LUCK IN RussIA.—The Russische Review, for 
the first quarter of 1891, on the authority of Dm. Zwijetajew 
gives the following legalized method of settling suits in which 
foreigners are concerned, and which in certain cases may be 
still resorted to: 


“A favorite method of deciding between the contending 
parties was ‘ Kissing the Cross.’ According to a law promul- 
gated by Ivan IV., when a foreigner lodged a complaint against 
another foreigner, it was optional to either complainant or 
defendant to justify himself by kissing the cross in confirma- 
tion of his oath. But in the case of disputes between Russians 
and foreigners lots were drawn. The one whose lot was first 
drawn took the prescribed oath, kissing the cross, and the suit 
was decided in his favor. The English Company secured for 
their members and servants the right to have the decision 
rest on the lottery, without resort to the cross-kissing. The 
procedure according to an Englishman who had passed the 
ordeal is as follows: ‘Two little wax balls, inscribed respec- 
tively with the names of the two disputants were thrown 
into a cap, an official drew one of them, and the disputant 
whose name it bore was announced to have lost his suit.’ This 
is an historical anomaly, reminding us of the ordeal of battle in 
the Middle Ages.” 


——— 
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HOMER IN CHIOS. An Epopee by Denton J. Snider. 
pp. 218. St. Louis: Sigma Publishing Co. 1891. 


(That the world has not grown too old for epics, is p!ainly the opinion of Mr. 
Denton J. Snider, who has here given us a poem of about 3,000 lines in hexameter 
blank verse. Our English tongue does not lend itself easily to hexameters. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that Mr. Snider has produced some rough and unmelo- 
dious verses. As an offset against these, however, are many neatly turned and 
musical lines. The ten books into which his work is divided by the author are 
named by him respectively for Mnemosyne and her nine daughters, the Muses. 
We give a digest of the scheme of the poem.] 





I2mo, 


OMER, in his old age, after wandering over the world, returned 
to his birthplace, ‘‘ the violet island of Chios,” and there had 
about him bright-eyed youths who came ‘‘from each region of 
Hellas,” 
Striving to learn of the master to wield the hexameter mighty. 

To his pupils the blind old bard told the story of his early life, and 
disclosed the three chief influences which helped to make him a poet. 
These three were Chalcon, at once a smith and an artist, who wrought 
in iron the figures of the Gods; Cretheis, his mother, who knew all 
the legends of bygone times, and told them, vivified by her imagina- 
tion, to her boy; and Ariston, a singer, who suggested to Homer the 
theme of the conflict between Troy and Greece. 

While Homer was telling the youths in his garden the story of his 
early life, his daughter Praxilla, ‘‘a very beautiful maiden,” appeared 
and, without returning the glances of the admiring youths, begged to 
be allowed to be their fellow-pupil. 

Why should men not share with the women their lore and their wisdom ? 

To this the father consented. Whereupon he, his daughter, and 
pupils all moved to the place where stood in the garden an altar, and 
prayed to Apollo, ‘‘ bearer of all that is good to us mortals.” 

Hardly had the prayer ended, when there arrived a stranger, ‘‘a 
youth all dusted with travel,” neither a Greek nor an Asiatic, but a 
barbarian from the far Northwest. 

Manly in look and lofty in stature and earnest in feature, 
Fair was his hair and ruddy his cheek and broad were his shoulders. 

In his distant home, he had learned from a Greek captive, the lat- 
ter’s language and some fragments of Homer, and had come to get 
for his people the whole of Homer’s poetry. After trying in vain to 
pronounce the rough gutturals of the stranger’s name, Homer and his 
scholars called the new-comer Hesperion, and he was received asa pupil. 
Then Homer told the story of his travels through Hellas and how he 
found in every place bards singing the special legend of Troy. All 
these stories of the Trojan War Homer gathered together and fused 
into his epic. 

A rival school to that of Homer was taught at Chios by Typtodes, 
who was the severe critic of the epic poet and cuts his poems to pieces. 
Just at that time Typtodes was specially interested in a new script 
which has been brought from Phoenicia, and in spite of his criticisms 
had giventhe Homeric poems an alphabetical dress. Typtodes came 
to see the bard and, criticising to his face the productions of the latter, 
said that these productions were but ‘‘ a collection of songs. a string 
of loose ballads.” 

Homer, aye Homer himself, is not the author of Homer. 

This criticism the old poet received good-naturedly. While still 
conversing with his critic he was visited by Hesiod, coming from 
Ascra in Boeotia. The woman-hating Boeotian sneered when he found 
Praxilla among her father’s pupils, but she silenced him by a reminder 
that the Muses are women. The surly Hesiod hit hard by the retort 
of Praxilla departed but was immediately succeeded by another visi- 
de It was Sappho, beautiful Sappho, poetess tender, 

Singing ancestress of many a Sapphostill greater than she was. 

She had caught from Homer the spirit of song in her youth and 
now came to express her gratitude for what he had done. She thinks 
that Homer, through his story of Helen, had helped to save all women 
of Greece, herself included, from the fate of Helen. 

While they were still talking ‘‘ the sound of a trumpet rolls over the 
hills in the distance.” This was shortly followed by a caravan wind- 
ing ‘‘ through sinuous turns of the mountain.” This caravan escorted 
no less a person than King David of Israel. Through a Greek inter- 
preter he informed Homer, that having in his palace, ‘‘ listened with 
pain to the sorrows of Priam,” and ‘‘ followed in hope the devious 
path of Ulysses,” he had come to set eyes on the singer of Hellas. 
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King David, as most people are aware, was not blind to the beauty of 
women. And so, scarcely had the interpreter finished speaking, when 
the King was caught in a glance of fair Sappho. 


Tranced by her face and her figure he cried : **‘ What a beautiful woman ! 
How would she like toappear in my palace, a daughter of Israel, 
Aye, a wife to the King, anda light of Greek beauty to Hebrews ?”’ 


The modest Greek. interpreter had not the courage to translate this 
speech of King David to Sappho, but she, though not understanding 
Hebrew, knew the language of love and comprehended what had been 
said. 

While Homer and King David were still in conversation, Praxilla 
and Hesperion were missing. They came forth, at the call of her 
father however, to say that they had pledged their troth to each other 
and asked his blessing on their union, 
next day the wedding took place. The scholars had a choral dance in 
honor of the event ; Sappho chanted love and good wishes ; Homer 
and David gave their blessings. The latter, with a liberality not to be 
expected in that age, made no objection when Homer spoke of the 
‘* Gods which arose in our Hellas.”” Homer presented to the newly - 
married pair his poems then first written in Phoenician characters, and 
David presented his Psalms, written in the same characters. The 
bride and groom sailed away to the Northwest, where was the country 
of the groom, 


The blessing was given and the 


Bringing two books in their journey, the gifts of David and Homer, 
Bringing two songs of the sunrise to sing to the lands of the sunset. 


OUR COUNTRY: 17S POSSIBLE FUTURE AND 17S 
PRESENT CRISIS. By Josiah Strong, D.D., General Secretary 
of the Evangelical Alliance for the United States, New York. With 
an Introduction by Prof. Austin Phelps, D.D. Revised Edition, 
based on the Census of 1890. I2mo, pp. 275. New York: The 
Baker and Taylor Co. 

[The first edition of this book appeared in 1886. There have been printed, 
including this edition, 140,000 copies of it. It is alleged that the author has been 
furnished by the Superintendent of the last Census with some valuable informa- 
tion, not yet given to the public, and that same errors of fact in the first edition 
have been corrected in the present one. It is claimed that the outlook for the 
country is distinctly brighter than it was a half dozen years zgo, not because there 
are fewer perils, or because they are less threatening, but because the public mind 
is becoming more awake to them.] 

MAxY are not aware that we are living in extraordinary times. 

Few imagine that the destinies of mankind, for centuries to 
come, can be seriously affected, much less determined by the men of 
this generation in the United States. Such, however, is the fact. 

The United States is capable of sustaining a vast population. The 
area of our country, excluding Alaska, is equal to that of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Austria, 
Holland, Belgium, France, Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, Italy, 
Greece, and European Turkey, together with that of Palestine, Japan, 
and China proper. These countries have a population of nearly or 
quite 650,000,000, and their aggregate resources are probably not 
equal to those of the United States. 

The West in our land will eventually dominate the East. By the 
West I mean those portions of our country lying west of the Missis- 
sippi, not including Alaska. With more than twice the room and 
resources of the East, the West will have probably twice the popula- 
tion and wealth of the East, together with the superior power and 
influence which, under popular government, accompany them. 

There are perils on our national horizon. My argument is con- 
cerned not with all of them, but only with those which peculiarly 
threaten the West. These perils are: 


First. Immigration. Itis immigration which has fed fat the liquor 
vote. It is detrimental to popular morals. It greatly increases the 
number of illiterate people in the country and swells our dangerous 
classes. 

Second. Romanism, There is an irreconcilable difference between 
Papal principles and the fundamental principles of our Government. 
The Roman Catholic training, from childhood up, is calculated to 
disqualify the mind for independent action. The Church of Rome 
teaches religious intolerance instead of religious liberty, demands the 
censorship of ideas and of the press, approves the union of Church and 
State. : 

Third. The opposition made to our public-school system. This 
opposition is made by the Roman Catholic hierarchy and by the 
Secularists, among whom are counted many Christian men as well as 
all Jews and agnosties. The latter demand that all religious service 
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in the schools shall be abolished and that the use of the Bible shall be 
prohibited. 

fourth. Mormonism. The danger of this system is not polygamy, 
but the ecclesiastical despotism which holds it together, unifies and 
makes it strong. Mormonism is not simply a church, but a state; an 
imperium in imperio, ruled by a man who is prophe*, priest, king, and 
pope, all in one—a pope, too, who is not one whit less infalible than 
he who wears the tiara. 

fifth. Intemperance. The liquor power buys votes, intimidates 
voters, defies the law, bribes its officers, corrupts public morals, and 
defeats the popular will. 

Sixth. Socialism. German Socialism has been largely imported, 
has taken root, and is making a vigorous growth in this country. 

Seventh. Wealth. There is amongst us an aristocracy of recognized 
power, and that aristocracy is one of wealth. Mammonism is corrupt- 
ing popular morals in many ways. It is corrupting the ballot-box. 

Eighth. The City. Popular government in the city is degenerating 
into government bya ‘‘ boss.” As a rule our largest cities are the 
worst governed. It is natural, therefore, to infer that, as our cities 
grow larger and more dangerous, the government will become more 
corrupt, and control will pass more completely into the hands of 
those who themselves most need to be controlled. 

Things are to be improved by the expenditure of money. In the 
hand of every Christian agency there should be placed all the power 
that money can wield. There is scarcely a church or society or insti- 
tution of any kind, which is not embarrassed or sadly crippled for 
want of funds. Missionaries should be multiplied, parsonages and 
churches built, colleges generously endowed. Great benevolent 
societies should be adequately furnished for their work. Ours is the 
elect nation for the age to come. We are the chosen people. We 
cannot afford to wait. The plans of God will not wait. A mighty 
emergency is upon us. The Church must make a new departure of 
some sort. One of our first needs is a true view of the relations of 
money to the Kingdom, and such a spirit of consecration as will lay it 
and all else on the altar. 





A DECADE OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 1881-1891. By 
Rev. Dwight M. Pratt, Pastor, Williston Church, Portland, Maine, 
with an Introduction by Rev. Wayland Hoyt, D.D., Minneapolis, 
Minn. XVIII, 177 pp., 12mo., cloth, $1.00. New York and 
Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. 18q1. 


A master mind before the marble stood, 

Fresh quarried was it, rough and all unhewn. 
To other eyes it seemed a shapeless stone, 

To his, a stately form and beautiful. 

Chisel in hand he wrought, and what he saw, 
Came forth a statue, living and divine. 

An artist stood and gazed on fallen man, 

He to the soul, what to the marble rough 

Was Angelo. He saw in sinful man 

A seraph’s form. He wrought and forth there came 
Manhood divine ; the lifeless took on life. 

Oh for the Artist’seye! Inevery man 

God's image dwells, and he who sees with Christ 
Sees God in man restored, and with Him seeks 
To bring his thought to life in saving men. 


(The first Christian Endeavor Society was organized in America in the year of 
our Lord, 1881, by Francis E. Clark D.D., who preceded the author as pastor of 
Williston Church. The seed of the movement was sown as early as 1861, when 
a devoted Christian woman gathered a number of children together for réligious 
instruction each Sunday afternoon. In 1863 the State Street Congregational 
Church adopted the enterprise, in 1866 Williston Chapel was built for it; and in 
1873 Williston Church was organized with twenty-two members. A revival of 
re 


igion followed. Many children and youth were among those who gave unmis- 
takable evidence of a change of heart. But the churches of America had not yet 
been accustomed to receive so young disciples into the fold. The problem of 
their spiritual nature had to be solved. The need of some organization in which 
these children could be trained and set to work was imperative, and Dr. Clark 
met the need by the establishment of the first Society of Christian Endeavor.] 


HUS the Christian Endeavor Movement was born. A process had 
begun which was to mould together the youthful life and energy 
of all Christendom in the interests of human redemption. 

The organization took permanent and practical form in the choice 
of officers to lead the work ; and the development of after years 
proved its marvelous efficiency as a training-school for the young in 
Christian life, doctrine, and service. 

The first general principle laid down by the Williston Society is to 
be found on the opening page of its first record book and is expressed 
as follows: 


Young Christians may make mistakes in working for Christ ; they make greater 
mistakes in not working for Him. No failure in making the attempt is bad as to 
fail to make it. 


The members of the society caught the spirit of their pastor, and 
codperated heartily with him in the application of the principles con- 
tained in the society’s constitution and covenant. The specific aim of 
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the movement was (1) to lead children and youth to Christ ; (2) to 
teach them religicus truth ; (2) to train them for service. 

The growth of the society was rapid, and the attention which this 
remarkable work commanded gave the young people opportunity to 
assist in the formation of societies in neighboring churches ; some 
of them, removing to distant States, founded societies, while, 
the birthplace of Christian Endeavor having direct  inter- 
course with foreign lands, the movement rapidly extended to England 
and her colonies. Five additional societies were established in the 
closing three months of 1881, and so widespread and profound was 
the interest in this new movement that the Williston Society decided 
to supplement its first anniversary by holding a conference for the 
consideration and possible enlargement of the work. The first con- 
ference held in the Williston Church, June 2, 1882, was the first of 
those annual gatherings which have given such an impulse to the 
movement, and have grown into the great international conventions 
surpassing in magnitude and power all other annual conventions of 
the Christian Church. The codperation of other churches was invited, 
and the responses were immediate, numerous, and gratifying. Seventy- 
six delegates, representing nineteen societies, attended the second 
conference. On its third anniversary, fifty-six societies were reported 
with a total enrolment of 8,905. Another year increased the number 
of reported societies to two hundred and fifty-three, with a member- 
ship of 14,892. The society was then incorporated under the laws of 
the State of Maine, and a paid secretary appointed to devote his 
whole time to the work. Thenceforward it spread with irresistible 
and ever-growing momentum. During 1890 more societies were 
formed than during the first seven years; and the first decade of 
Christian Endeavor closed with over 13,000 societies, and a conse- 
crated host little short of a million. 

Christian Endeavor was the great need of the Church; it solves the 
problem of practical without organic unity among the denominations. 
The expansion of the organization to its present inter-denominational 


compass was not in the thought of the founder; but it grew naturally 
and spontaneously. The movement is too near our own times now 
for us to appreciate its magnitude and importance. The promise of 
the hour lies in the enlistment of youth in the cause of the Redeemer. 
To teach the young that the end of life is ministry. To enlist them in 
the very work that commanded the enthusiasm and devotion of the 
Son of God is to ennoble manhood, is to ensure the redemption of the 
world. The man of business is as responsible for the extension of 
Christ’s Kingdom as the preacher; their mission is identical. When 
the boy and girl are educated to this view of Christian service; when 
they grasp the view that life is designed of God as a redeeming agency, 
and that all life is a failure unless it becomes such an agency, then 
the millenium will be near at hand. 





FROM SHADOW TO SUNLIGHT.. By the Marquis of Lorne, 
G.C.M.G. 12mo, 156 pp., half cloth. New York: D. Appleton 
& Company. 1891. 


HE public always feels more or less interest in the literary labors 

of public men of distinction, and although the Marquis of Lorne 

can hardly be said to have achieved eminence in literary fields, he has 

in Shadow and Sunlight, woven the simple materials of his story into 

a fairly interesting volume; and while he must be classed rather with 

the Realists than with the Idealists he has nevertheless acquitted him- 
seif as a gallant man showing a proper appreciation of 


** The light that lies in woman's eyes.”’ 
in his picture of the little Republican whom he hag chosen as the hero- 
ine of his story. 

The plot is comprised in two scenes. In the first a party of Amer- 
ican tourists become the guests of a Highland chief, and visit a 
romantic smuggler’s cave, in which both the heroine and the son of 
her host, plainly see a man of whom they can afterward discover no 
trace. 

The second scene is laid in San Francisco. The same party of 
Eastern tourists visit the Chinese theatre there which takes fire, 
exposing them to grave peril, from which they are liberated by a man 
who, when notes are compared, proves to be the spirit of the High- 
land cave, and eldest son of the old laird, who had been disinherited 
for turning Romanist, but while the law of entail was still in force. 
The young man had joined both the priesthood and the Order of the 
Jesuits, and had again repented and abjured his vows, so that when 
we first meet him in ’Cisco he is under a cloud, a fact rendered evi- 
dent by a painful reserve and an avoidance of Englishmen ; but in 
the sequel when the act of disinheritance is set aside, and the fair 
American, after reading his account of the whole affair, gives expres- 
sion to her feelings in the words ‘‘ What a horrid shame” he basks in 
the sunlight of her presence, and they explore afresh the Highland 
Cave which is row their own. 
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THE IOWA DEMOCRATS. 


Boston Journal (Rep.), June 25.—lowa 
leads off in the campaign of 1891 in a way not 
calculated to encourage people who have 
looked hopefully forward to a rallying of 
sound-money sentiment in the northern wing 
of the Democratic party. In Iowa, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin, we have been told, the silver 
craze which has carried away the Democracy 
of other States is unpopular. Yet the plat- 
form upon which Governor Boies was nomi- 
mated by the Iowa Democrats yesterday con- 
tains a declaration for ‘‘ the free coinage of 
silver upon a just ratio,” which will be 
applauded by every silver extremist throughout 
the land. If the Iowa Democrats under Gov- 
ernor Boies’s conservative leadership can do 
no better than this, there is very little reliance 
to be placed in the remainder of the Demo- 
cratic party. The worst apprehensions of the 
few Democrats who champion the honest 
dollar are apparently in a fair way to be 
realized. The weak and absurd silver plank of 
the Iowa Democrats is fitly matched by their 
declaration for a ‘‘ tariff for revenue only.” 
“Free trade, free silver, and free whiskey” 
sums up the platform. If the intelligent 
farmers and business men of Iowa do their 
duty, the Bourbon programme will be over- 
whelmingly repudiated, and Iowa will resume 
its traditional position as a loyal, sound, and 
prosperous Republican State. 





THE PLATFORM. 


Washington Star (Ind.), June 25.—The lowa 
Democrats have probably sounded the keynote 
for all those Western and Southern Democrats 
whose cry is silver in unlimited quantities. 
They have likewise met the party demand in 
the two sections named in respect to a 
low tariff, or as they phrase it ‘‘a tariff 
for revenue only;” to an unrelenting warfare 
on monopolies, especially of farm products ; 
and to high license rather than prohibition. 
The platform is positively lurid in the plank 
dealing with trusts and other combines. The tre- 
mendous enthusiasm with which Governor Boies 
was suggested for one of the standard-bearers 
next year in the Presidential fight, taken in 
connection with this platform, will no doubt, if 
if the Democrats carry Iowa in the fall, go far 
toward making ‘‘ Boies, free silver and freedom 
from monopoly” the Democratic slogan in 
1892. It would seem that if the Cleveland fol- 
lowing is to hold together and accomplish any- 
thing it must yield up the.platform in order to 
obtain the candidate. 
the candidate and to some extent the par- 
ty. _ But the Cleveland Democrats hope 

at the silver question will be disposed of by 
the next Congress before the Presidential elec- 
tion comes off. 


THE CANDIDATE. 

Chicago Herald (Dem.), June 25.—The re- 
nomination of Governor Boies by the Demo- 
crats of Iowa was made enthusiastically by 
acclamation, with every outward sign of cordi- 
ality toward the man and of confidence in his 
triumph at the polls. Governor Boies’s election 
ought to be easier this year than it was two 
years ago. He has made a wise and an honest 
official, The fanaticism, against which the 
intelligent people of Iowa often have protested, 
is still powerful. Moreover, in addition to 
indorsing prohibition, the Republicans are this 
year compelled to defend McKinley and all 
his infamies. The load ought to be too 
heavy for a decrepit old organization to bear. 


Chicago Inter Ocean (Rep.), June 26.—No 
platform however shrewdly built, can be made 
wide enough to hold all the ‘‘ isms ” that afflict 
the politics of this latter part of the nineteenth 
century. If Prohibitionism be excluded saloon- 


This would embarrass | 
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ism can be admitted. Nearly the first resolu- | 
tion adopted by the Democratic Convention 
pronounced the Prohibitionists to be excom- 
municated from the porch and from the altar, 
from the harvest field and from the thrashing 
floor of Democratic politics, and that all legis- 
lation prohibiting the sale or manufacture of 
intoxicants must be repealed, not even local 
option being allowed. The great brewers, 
distillers, and wholesale dealers in intoxicants 
can be expected to contribute largely to the Dem- 
ocratic campaign fund. Asa plank for revenue 
only the Democratic resolution against prohi- 
bition is inserted ingeniously. But, even 
without regard to revenue, it was eminently. 
proper that the Democratic party should 
resolve in favor of free whiskey. Taking 
special care to secure saloonism a firm footing 
upon its platform, the lowa Democracy invites 
all the other ‘‘ isms,” except Prohibitionism, to 
stand thereon. Never having itself accom- 
plished any measure of social, financial, admin- 
istrative, or elective reform, always having 
been found in opposition to every such measure 
whenever there appeared to be a possibility of 
its passage, the Democratic party of Iowa now 
professes sympathy with every real, every 
fanciful, every idiotic scheme of reform. It is 
the old negative platform of generally being in 
favor of everything and specifically pledged to 
nothing that the lowa Democracy has recon- 
structed in a vain hope of deceiving the people. 

In its resolution for ‘‘the free coinage of | 
silver” the convention overreached itself. The | 
West does not desire to have the United | 
States coin without charge all the European, | 
Asiatic, Mexican, and South American silver 
that can be dumped on its shores. The Repub- 
lican Convention of Ohio truly voiced Western 
sentiment when it resolved for ‘‘ the free coin- 
age of American silver.” There will be money 
enough if all the silver of American mines be 
coined. But the Iowa Democrats, like their 
Eastern brethren, hate any project that pro- 
tects or gives advantage to any American 
industry or .institution. ‘‘ We denounce the 
McKinley Bill’ are the first words of their 
eleventh resolution. Let them denounce. But 
the Mills Bill, which the makers of that plat- 
form would like to substitute, would not have | 
made sugar cheaper by two cents per pound, | 
nor would it have increased the price of wheat 
by ten cents per bushel through the agency of | 
reciprocity. 








Chicago Tribune (Rep.), June 27.—The ninth 
plank adopted by the Iowa Democratic Con- | 
vention is a flat-footed indorsement of the | 
movement in favor of an unlimited coinage of | 
silver, regardless of consequences, It reads: 

We reiterate our demand of one year ago for the free 
coinage of silver and that it be made full legal tender 
for all debts, public and private, and denounce as 
unjus. and dishonest the provision of the law recently 
enacted allowing pzrties to stipulate against payment | 
in silver and silver certificates, thus setting up one 
standard for the creditor and another for the debtor; 
one for the poor man and another for the rich man. 

The provision of the law alluded to is that 
clause in the act of last July which, while direct- 
ing the purchase of 4,000,000 ounces of silver 
each month and the issue of treasury notes 
against it, provides that ‘‘such treasury notes | 
shall be a legal tender in payment of all debts, | 
public and private, except where otherwise 
expressly stipulated in the contract.” But this 
right is one that cannot be abrogated. 

The talk about ‘* one standard for the cred- 
itor and another for the debtor, one for the 
poor man and another for the rich man,” is 
unmitigated bosh. If free coinage were adopt- 
ed, laborers would be paid in ‘‘ Cheap John” 
silver dollars, each worth in purchasing power 
about twenty-five cents less per do!lar than the 
sum named on its face. These poor men 
would be swindled out of so much to put money 
into the pockets of the comparatively rich em- 
ployers who owe them. 

That free-silver plank in the Iowa platform is 
an appeal to the ignorant and knavish elements 
in the community. It was drawn by men who 
wish to manufacture a false sentiment out of 
the fears of the simple-minded poor and the 
hopes of the dishonest greedy. Surely there 
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is enough of honesty and integrity in the State 
of Iowa to repudiate at the polls this knavish 
doctrine which is sought to be foisted upon the 
State and nation by a lot of conscienceless 
demagogues who care not how much misery 
they may bring upon the people so they can 
ride into office and fatten on the spoil to be 
gathered in the transition toa reduced silver 
basis of values. 


Minneapolis Journal (Ind.), June 25.—The 
Iowa Democrats naturally clung totheir Moses 
yesterday. Boies went into the Governorship 
on one of those periodical waves of popular 
discontent, engendered chiefly by deficicnt 
harvests and the subsidence of real estate 
booms. The Democrats assume that this 
limited victory was the promise of a complete 
political transformation of the State, which, 
until recent years, rolled up Republican major- 
ities of from 40,000 to 60,000. 

There is no question about the Democratic 
position as to prohibition. They demand, 
squarely, the repeal of the law. And as to 
silver, the call is, .s was expected, for free 
coinage, with a denunciation of the clause in 
the Silver Bill permitting stipulations as to the 
quality of money to be paid oncontract. What 
they want is cheap and depreciating currency 
with which to pay debts. They want to pay 
for each dollar of debt a paper dollar worth 60 
or 7o cents. They demand the repeal of the 
prohibition law, of course. But that they 
should have proposed a minimym license of 
$500, with the local privilege of adding to it at 
pleasure, is more than could have been ex- 
pected. That amounts practically to local 
option. How the Republicans can avoid a 
clear and courageous stand in favor of the pro- 
hibition law, for the existence of which that 
party is responsible, does not appear. The 
Democrats seem to have left no tenable middle 
ground for the Republicans to occupy, and 
possibly an overwhelming majority of the Re- 
publican party has no desire to occupy any 
compromise position or to modify the attitude 
of the party on this question. 


Burlington Hawk-Eye(Rep.), June 26.—The 
Iowa Democrats, in convention assembled, 
have reiterated their demand for the free coin- 
age of silver, and the platform having been 
accepted without any objection, it is to be pre- 
sumed that the party as a unit will accept this 
utterance as the definition of the position it 
will take on this question. Yet it would be 
wrong to assume that every Democrat in lowa 
is a free-silverite by coaviction. There are 
many men in the Democratic party, many 
leaders in their ranks, who by no means believe 
in the free-silver coinage demand. The suspi- 
cion lies near that this free-silver plank is merely 


| one of the means which the Democrats employ, 


and think justified by the end they have in 
To gain 
success the average Democrat, even he who 
knows better, will subscribe to most anything. It 
has been charged, and there is reason to believe 
it true, that the indorsement of free silver coin- 
age means quite a boom for Democratic cam- 
paign finances. It is openly asserted that the 
Western silver kings, composing the National 
Silver Association, have been bringing pres- 
sure to bear upon the Ohio Democrats to insert 
a radical free-silver plank in their platform. If 
success in Ohio is so eminently necessary to 
the silver kings, is it not presumable that they 
would willingly put a proportionate amount 
into the Democratic campaign of Iowa? Dem- 
ocratic campaigns, particularly in lowa, where 
Democratic sentiment has to be artificially 
manufactured, require a great deal of grease, 
and a liberal contribution to the Democratic 
campaign fund by the silver barons would 
immensely gladden the hearts of the profes- 
sional Democratic politicians and wire-puilers. 
The Democratic party at one time or another 
has been the advocate of a good many odious 
causes; but when it undertakes to champion 
the cause of a depreciated currency in this year 
of grace, 1891, despite the conflicting opinions 
of many of its very best men, the supposition 1s 
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~Democracy. He may yet win the fight, but if 
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that there are some causes at work that are not 
generally known. 


THE FARMERS’ ALLIANCE, 

Prof. James H. Canfield, in the Christian 
Union, New York, June 25.—The Farmers’ 
Alliance is not a recent movement What was 
known as the Grange movement was _ its 
immediate predecessor. The Alliance began 
in Texas, nearly fifteen years ago. The Texas 
State Alliance was more formally organized in 
1882. In Kansas the movement seems to have 
followed the Greenback party. The Farmers’ 
Alliance and the People’s Party are not identi- 
cal. The members of the People’s Party are 
almost universally members of the Alliance. 
But the converse is not true. The Kansas 
Alliance is not a party of repudiation, nor are 
its members willing defaulters or fraudulent 
debtors. Such charges come with particularly 
poor grace from the Republican press, either 
State or National, because the new party men 
come very largely from Republican ranks. 
The Kansas Alliance has not fallen into the 
hands of celf-seeking hypocrites, political 
shysters, and unscrupulous tricksters. Evil, 
designing, and dishonest men always throng 
the avenues that seem to lead to success. The 
organization of a new social or political party 
is the sunshine in which such men very gener- 
ally make their hay. But to speak of them as 
the life and soul of a great organization, or as 
the governing and directing power of a multi- 
tudinous membership, is as absurd as it would 
be to call the street gamins who impudently 
thrust themselves into line just behind the 
musicians the head of the column. Very 
briefly, the Kansas Alliance believes that in | 
present social, political, commercial, indus- 
trial, and financial conditions there is great | 
wrong and injustice ; that the burden of all} 
this falls ultimately upon themselves; that | 
because of their lack of organization they have | 
been neglected by political parties, leaders, | 
and law-makers; that they must work out | 
their own salvation. To discover the wrong, | 
and the remedy, if possible, they are giving to | 
all economic and administrative questions more 
thought and discussion than such questions | 
ever before received at the hands of the people 
at large. The high moral purpose of the mass 
of the members cannot safely be questioned. 
Their strong characteristic at present is their | 
keen recognition of solidarity of interest com- 
bined with unusual fraternal feeling. Their | 
weakness doubtless lies in undue reliance upon | 
positive legislation, especially in matters 
financial. ‘‘ But their platforms and their | 
public utterances are so vague, are such | 
masses of glittering generalities!” Undoubt- | 
edly—but the same remark has been made | 
about the Declaration of Independence. 








SENATOR GEORGE AND THE ALLIANCE. 
Charleston News and Courier (Dem.), June | 
25.—Senator George has been making a gal- 
lant fight for reélection to the United States 
Senate from Misssissippi, his principal antago- 
nist being the Alliance, which is very strong in 
that State. Heretofore Senator George has 
stood squarely on his Democratic record and 
platform, and the chances were that he would 
whip the Alliance. A dispatch published this 
morning, however, indicates that the old man 
has lost his grip and that he has concluded to 
temporize and try to compromise with the 
Alliance, accepting such of its dogmas as do 
not shock his common-sense, but still holding 
out against the sub-Treasury scheme, the land 
loan and the Government ownership of rail- 
roads. This is not very much of a backdown, 
for he has always been a silver-currency man, 
and appears only to have extended his mone- 
tary unsoundness to the acceptance of the old 
Greenback heresy. The main trouble with the 
Alliance is that it has adopted the Republican 
idea, that the Government is omnipotent, and 
we are very sorry to see Senator George aban- 
don his position on the great breastwork of the 


he does it will only be a personal victory, and 





not a triumph for the Democratic party and its 
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principles. Still it will be a defeat for the sub- 
Treasury scheme, the land loan, and Govern. 
ment ownership of railroads, and it will be 
some consolation to have these measures repu- 
diated by the great State of Mississippi. 


THE ALLIANCE IS NON-PARTISAN, 

National Economist (Alliance Organ), Wash- 
ington, June 27.—The politicians of both old 
parties appear to be surprised that the Alliance 
does not condemn the action of the recent 
Cincinnati Conference. This Conference de- 
cided to accept and defend the demands of the 
Alliance. Nothing but want of sense would 
prompt the Alliance to repel the assistance 
offered. The Alliance would rejoice if the two 
old parties would honestly adopt the same 
course. It is by its willingness to accept aid 
from any source in the work of reform in which 
it is engaged, that the Alliance proves its non- 
partisanship. It matters not to the Alliance 
through what channels the reforms it demands 
may come to the people, its purposes will be 
served when these reforms are inaugurated and 
happier conditions come to a distressed and 
disheartened people. 


THE FARMERS’ PLANK JIN THE OHIO 
PLATFORM. 


Toledo Blade (Rep.), June 25.—Speaking of 
the Ohio Republican platform, the New York 
Sun, referring to the plank which favors such 
legislation ‘‘ as will in every practical mode 
encourage, protect, and promote the interest 
of agriculture,’”’ remarks: 

Just what should be the practical mode whereby Con- 
gress should encourage, protect, and promote the inter- 
est of agriculture the Ohio platform carpenters 
wouldn't tell for a farm, 

We wish to ask the Su what there is in the 
farmers’ movement except just the statement 
made in the Republican platform? It is the 
effort of a class of our people, very large in 
numbers, whose occupation stands at the foun- 
dation of the nation’s prosperity, that they 
shall have a fairshow. They believe that the 
tendency of the times and of legislation is rather 
in favor of men of other occupations, and 
against themselves; and they desire to have 
this wrong state of things righted. It has 
always been the boast of the Republican party 
that it is the party of the people, and that it 
favors equal and exact justice to all men, irre- 
spective of race, color, or occupation, Where- 
in it may disagree from the political farmers is 
as tothe method whereby these results shall 
be reached. It believes in methods which will 
accomplish this without doing injustice to other 
classes of the population. 

Some of the things asked for by the political 
farmers are distinctively class legislation, in- 
tended to benefit this one class to the detriment 
of all others. In these, the Republican party 
is not with them. It proposes, so far as it lies 
in its power, to right any wrongs the agricul- 
tural community may be suffering, without 
injuring any one else; to put them on an 
equality with men of all other occupations. 
And we submit that this position is absolutely 
unassailable. 


ANTI-MACHINE MOVEMENT IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Harrisburg Patriot (Dem.), June 25.—A 
movement is on foot in Philadelphia for the 
retirement of Quay from the leadership of the 
Republican party. Other leading Republicans 
will be retired with him if the movement be 
successful. ‘It is said that the affair is controlled 
entirely by Stalwarts and that Independents 
and Mugwumps are not allowed inthe ranks 
of the reformers. A meeting will soon be held 
for the purpose of arranging a plan of cam- 
paign, and it is the avowed purpose of the 
leading spirits to destroy the machine even if 
they shall be compelled to nominate a ticket to 
oppose the candidate that may be placed inthe 
field by the machine. Meanwhile the ringsters 
look askance upon this defection from the 
party and begin to think that their days of 
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ofiice-holding and political power are nearing 
the end. Philadelphia has for so long been 
the stronghold of the machine that this move- 
ment for pure politics and pure men must 
command the respect of all Republicans who 
are careful of the reputation and history of the 
party. It must give them intense gratification 
to learn that there is a possibility of the over- 
throw of the ring which has made the very 
name of Pennsylvania a synonym of corrupt 
politics and ill-gotten spoils, of methods that 
are shameful, and of subversion and evasion of 
the laws by those chosen to administer them. 


MUGWUMP GRATULATIONS. 

Philadelphia Times (Ind.), June 25.—The 
Republicans who are organizing to secure 
reform in party conventions and nominations 
are laying at the feet of the soreheads, kickers, 
bolters, and Mugwumps, so roundly castigated 
in times past, the tribute of the sincerest form 
of flattery. Justification, like justice, often 
comes with leaden feet, but, to borrow a popu- 
lar phrase not appropriate in political connec- 
tion, it gets there just the same. John Bards- 
ley, it must be confessed, would have broken 
the back, not only of a camel, but of a caravan; 
yet, had John Bardsley never held office, the 
folly of educated and substantial citizens in 
submitting to the dictation of party bosses and 
the roll call of party terriers would have con- 
fessed itself just as preposterous. Angels have 
wept over the ninety and, nine just men who 
voted straight tickets. The one Mugwump in 
the hundred can now afford to chuckle. 


BLAINE SENTIMENT IN THE WEST. 


Cincinnati Commercial Gazette (Rep.), June 
25.—The question that continues to over- 
shadow all other national politics is that which 
concerns the health and intentions of James G. 
Blaine. Is his health dangerously shattered ? 
Will he accept the Presidential nomination ? 
Do his friends have any assurance that he will 
not write another Florence letter? Is he at a 
perfect understanding with President Harrison 
regarding 1892? These and kindred questions 
that daily fill the newspapers show how great 
a place Mr. Blaine fills in the public mind. 
Between him and the next most interesting 
personality in the land the distance is very 
great. Both in the extent of his popularity and 
in the strength with which it survives all the 
vicissitudes of politics, Mr. Blaine’s career is 
without any parallel in contemporaneous his- 
tory. The ebband flow of political movements 
that carry down other public men, only leave 
him stronger by the test, and cement the hold 
which he has on the affections of his country- 
men. The old friends who have stood with 
him in many a hard-fought battle, are his 
friends still. Others who have distrusted him 
once have been won over to the army of his 
admirers by the evidences of his broad states- 
manship and of his unselfish patriotism, He has 
disarmed the criticisms and lived down the 
.harges which furnished the stock in trade of 
those who opposed him in former campaigns. 

It is a tribute paid to no other man in either 
great political party to-day, that in all the 
forecasts made for 1892, by friend and foe 
alike, everyone admits that the Republican 
nomination will goto Mr. Blaine if he will 
but accept it. With equal unanimity they con- 
cede that he need not lift a hand to secure this 
honor. It is his by the simple negative of re- 
fraining from a declaration that he will decline. 
It was his in 1888, but he waived it. Much more 
will it be his in 1892, if again he does not 
waive it. Any attempt to work up senti- 
ment for Mr. Blaine at this time, or to form 
combinations to secure delegates for him 
is superfluous. The sentiment needs not to 
be worked up, for it already exists, and 
as for delegates, they can not be kept 
away from him, except by his own re- 
nunciation. Nor do we believe that anyone 
is authorized to speak for him in this regard. 
When the proper time comes, he will be his 
own spokesman. It is known that the ambi- 
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‘tion which Mr. Blaine once had to be Presi- 
dent he no longer has. And yet the party in 
which ne has so long been an idolized leader 
will trust that, when the Convention assembles a 
year hence, if the conditions then as now point 
to him as the man above all others to lead to 
certain victory, he will have his health and 
will not refuse to heed the call. 





A SOUTHERN TRIBUTE TO CLEVE- 
LAND. 

Richmond Times (Dem.), June 25.—The cry 
that Cleveland is greater than his party has 
been raised by politicians who wish to damage 
him as a possible Presidential candidate in the 
estimation of his party. If the professional 
politicians did all the voting, Cleveland’s 
chances for the next Presidency would not be 
first rate. These gentlemen don’t like him. 
He is not sufficiently affable, and he is dis- 

«tinctly stubborn. He does not take kindly to 
trades and seems to have no back-stair busi- 
ness in his methods of administration. He 
regards rather the interests of all the people 
than the importunate wishes of office-holders 
and office-seekers who represent themselves. 
He is not the kind of man to suit the spoils- 
man of any party. And the warfare on him 
to-day is due, not to any want of fidelity tothe 
people, but to lack of pliancy toward those who 
act as if the Government was instituted to give 
places to a favored few. The pcople, having 
no other object than a constitutional govern- 
ment fearlessly, honestly, and economically 
administered on Democratic principles, feel 
that it is but natural to ‘‘ praise the bridge that 
carried them over,” and to acknowledge that 
those qualities which in a President would 
make our Government respected abroad and 
efficient at home have been found in Grover 
Cleveland. 





RECIPROCITY TRIUMPHANT. 


Farmers’ Voice, Chicago, June 27.—Mr. Lin- 
coln advises the State Department that Great 
Britain is becoming seriously uneasy at the 
favor with which the reciprocity idea is received 
by the Central and South American States and 
Mexico. English statesmen all say the move- 
ment must be commenced in the English col- 
onies, and negotiations with Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand have been going on for some 
time looking to the formation of an imperial 
zollverein. Some of the leading colonial 
ministers are in favor of it, but the stumbling- 
block appears when English statesmen are 
asked, ‘‘ What do you propose to do about 
free trade?” Negotiations have always broken 
down at this point, but the progress of the 
United States in iron and other manufactures 
and its overtures to Brazil and other other 
countries for closer commercial connection 
greatly disturb the great iron dealers in the 
North of England. ‘‘ While the course of the 
United States in the matter of reciprocity is 
being watched with the deepest interest,” says 
our representative at the Court of St. James, 
**no counter policy that will preserve the trade 
of this country to the English manufacturer 
has as yet been suggested, and it is doubtful if 
any can be devised.” 


CUBAN RECIPROCITY CONSUMMATED. 

New York Mail and Express (Rep.), June 
27.—According to cable advices from Madrid, 
the commercial agreement between Spain and 
the United States was signed yesterday. This 
is one of the most important results secured 
for the American reciprocity movement. Great 
credit is due our two representatives at Madrid, 
General Grubb, Minister Resident, and Mr. 
Foster, Special Envoy. The principal diffi- 
culty in the way of the agreement was the 
unreasonable demands of the Spanish Govern- 
ment in regard to the tobacco trade. The 
treaty negotiated with Spain under President 
Arthur’s administration was rejected because of 
this very claim for Spanish tobacco. The 
treatment given this feature of that treaty, in 
and out of the Senate, made it perfectly clear 
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that no important concessions to Cuban 
tobacco would be tolerated in the United 
States. Mr. Foster, who negotiated the pre- 
vious treaty, in 1882, has succeeded in convin- 
cing the representatives of Spain that no trade 
arrangement containing concessions as to 
tobacco could be negotiated under the reci- 
procity clauses of the McKinley tariff, as it 
would violate the essential character and design 
of reciprocity. The text of the agreement will 
be published on Aug. 1, and its provisions will 
go into operation on Sept. 1. Under this new 
convention our cereals and our pork obtain a 
market in Cuba such as they have never before 
enjoyed. 





INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS. 


New York Evening Post (ind.), June 25.— 
The peaceful and quiet way the Bering Sea 
quarrel is hastening to a conclusion is very 
creditable to both nations. With Mr. Fish, or 
Mr. Frelinghuysen, or Mr. Bayard, or Mr. 
Evarts in the State Department, this conclusion 
would undoubtedly have been reached two 
years ago, and we should have been saved 
much humiliation. Mr. Blaine’s rumpus in 
this matter has had to be dropped by President 
Harrison, just as his Nicaraguan rumpus and 
his Peruvian rumpus had to be dropped by 
President Arthur. The ‘‘ donos mores,” and 
the 100-mile limit, and the Russian rights, and 
the ocean game laws have all been stowed 
away in our diplomatic garret, to be smiled 
over by future generations. How it was that 
President Harrison did not feel called on to 
interfere sooner it is difficult to see. The 
common sense which has put an end to the 
rumpus now surely had a lodgment in the 
Presidential brain two years ago. We trust he 
will now apply some of it to the Chilian busi- 
ness. It will never do to let ‘‘ Pat” Egan 
commit us to the support or countenance of the 
worst attack on Republican government yet 
made on this continent. We can, by a very 
little display of sympathy, hasten the restora- 
tion of the normal working of constitutional 
government in that country. Balmaceda’s 
‘*Congress” has just authorized him to make 
a determined onslaught on private property, 
by levying $12,000,000 on such rich men as he 
can get hold of within his jurisdiction, which 
looks as if he was gettiag near the end of his 
tether. 





THE EAGLE SCREAMS. 


Boston Pilot (Irish Nationalist), June 27.— 
Nothing funnier has happened since the King 
of France with 20,000 men marched up a hill 
and then marched down again, than the sending 
of British war-vessels to protect the Bering Sea 
fisheries. Eight of those formidable ships were 
ordered, a year or so ago, to rendezvous in the 
Pacific for the purpose of overawing any Am- 
erican cruiser which might attempt to capture 
Canadian poachers. One pot-valiant com- 
mander publicly avowed his hope of meeting 
a Yankee vessel in deadly combat, and several 
Canadian sealers ostensibly armed themselves 
to resist capture. Now half the vessels of 
the British squadron are ,told off to aid the 
American cruisers in protecting the sealing 
grounds, and the British Columbians aré in- 
formed that the Home Government will not 
ask indemnity for the poachers captured and 
condemned by Uncle Sam. The British lion 
has quit roaring, but the voice of the Canadian 
whangdoodle is lifted in mourning, for the 
Home Government has found discretion to be 
the better part of valor. 





CAUSELESS ALARM. 


New York Staats-Zeitung, June 26.—In the 
Munich Allgemeine Zeitung, which when it was 
the Augsburg Gazette achieved a world-wide 
reputation that it now finds difficult to preserve, 
a certain Herr H. von W. in an article entitled 
‘* America versus Europe” strikes a note of 
terror of a singularly groundless kind. In this 
curious essay that appears as a Jeading article 
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in that paper the unknown author makes the 
discovery that self-glorification has been the 
keynote of American policy from the time of 
Washington, and that ‘‘ America-mania’’ is 
making slow, but steady, advances. Of late, 
acts have multiplied showing a ‘‘ disregard for 
the susceptibilities of other countries that no 
European State could be guilty of.’ After 
dilating on the New Orleans lynching affair, 
the writer gives a catalogue of the political 
sins of the American Government, including 
the refusal to enter into coypright treaties, the 
exclusion of contract laborers, placing difficul- 
ties in the way of extradition, and finally the 
tariff legislation. ‘‘ The tone of feeling across 
the sea can be inferred from the demeanor of 
traveling Americans, and every One who has 
conversed recently with visitors from the Uni- 
ted States has observed how their arrogant 
manner and boastful self-importance has in- 
creased. Europe has come to be regarded by 
them as the worn-out mother country which it 
is their mission to regenerate by annexation, 
and some are naive enough to remark that that 
could probably not be accomplished without 
fighting.” Proceeding from this curious pre- 
mise, Herr von W. examines into the probable 
causes fora collision, and concludes from the 
beginning that has been made in the creation 
of a navy that there can be no object except to 
prepare tor a warlike encounter with Europe. 
He does not deem it superfluous to weigh care- 
fully the chances that the two combatants 
would have when Pan-America is pitted against 
Europe. It is comforting to learn that he con- 
siders our greatly superior financial condition 
and our abundant supply of raw material for 
troops advantages that are not to be under- 
rated. To place itself on an equal footing 
worn-out old Europe must improve its finances 
by disarmament, in which France will have to 
take the lead, and then recruit its armies 
afresh from—whence would it be supposed ? 
Why, from Africa, which, thanks to the bold 
initiative of the great statesman of Friedrichs- 
ruhe has luckily become Europe’s Hinterland, 
a sort of Southern Europe, from which Amer- 
ica has been shut out. 

Our tourists abroad must have powerfully 
impressed this old gentleman. And he may 
have read our newspapers at the epochs of the 
Samoa and New Orleans incidents, although 
one so thoroughly versed in the ‘‘ policy of 
the White House” would probably need no 
such help. Evidently he draws his conclusions 
entirely from personal observations. Other- 
wise he would scarcely be ignorant of the fact 
that Americans even in the time of the great 
Washington, and indeed for a long period 
anterior, were used to blowing their own 
trumpet. How harmless this is and how ex- 
clusively Americans will have to occupy them- 
selves with their own cares for a long time to 
come seems to have escaped the observation 
of this thorough student of our political con- 
ditions who betrays the most utter ignorance 
of the nature of our popular government and 
the controlling influence it exerts upon the 
‘*policy of the White House.” The aristo- 
cratic alarmist who uses a prominent German 
newspaper as his speaking-tube in so conspic- 
uous a manner may console himself. The 
American people have no longing in the least 
for military laurels, although for the protec- 
tion of its territory and citizens and the safe- 
guarding of their rights the Government has 
at length taken a rational start toward building 
a respectable fleet. Even their love of com- 
mercial warfare is merely a transient impulse, 
springing from a hallucination that sober com- 
mon-sense will speedily dispel. For any 
measurable space of time the peaceful develop- 
ment of our wide-stretching territory will 
afford all needful play to the energy and ambi- 
tion of our people. Europe with its imagina- 
tive writers would do best to let us quietly 
alone and turn its attention to setting its own 
house in order ; or, if these gentry are unable 
to abstain from busying themselves with our 
affairs, it would be more to the purpose if they 
came over to our hospitable shores to get their 
information, instead of allowing themselves to 
be hoaxed by jocular travelers, 
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Gen. Rusk’s NEW RESPONSIBILITY.—On 
Wednesday next the weather will be in charge 
of ‘‘ Uncle Jerry,” of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. It will be a very serious matter for his 
budding Presidential boom, should he fail to 
furnish the farmers with the weather they 
desire for their crops. A sudden fall in tem- 
perature about the time that the crops are in a 
promising condition or a_ long-continued 
drought would materially impair Secretary 
Rusk’s popularity.— Aldany Argus (Dem.), 
June 25. 





FOREIGN. 


THE CANADIAN BUDGET. 

Toronto Empire (Cons.), June 25.—Tea and 
coffee, sugar, and salt are probably the articles 
most generally consumed by the mass of the 
Canadian people. In 1878, prior to the inaug- 
uration of the National Policy and the creation 
of a buoyant revenue, all these items of con- 
sumption were heavily taxed, and it was one of 
the first principles of the new Government to 
abolish the duties upon tea and coffee, thus 
promoting that cherished ideal of the popular 
will—a free breakfast table. Sugar, however, 
presented a more difficult problem. Under a 
revenue, as well as a protective tariff, duties 
are generally levied upon this favorite article 
of diet, because of the certainty and ease with 
which large sums can be derived from it. In 
the case of Canada. it meant the loss of two or 
three millions of dollars, and was clearly im- 
possible during the existence of the Cartwright 
deficits, or the system of revenue tariffs. When 
the Government of Sir John Macdonald assumed 
office, in 1878, it was therefore decided to de-1 
velop the refining of sugar in the Dominion by 
means of protection, until the period arrived 
when we should be able to manufacture our 
own supply and import simply the raw material. 
Owing to moderate and judicious protection 
we find that in 1889, whilst the import of 
refined sugar had fallen froma proportion of 
94 per cent. to one of five percent., that 
of raw sugar for the employment of our manu- 
facturers and artisans had risen from 6 per 
cent. to 95 per cent. No more’ com- 
plete refutation of the old cry against a pro- 
tective tariff.on the ground of its failure to 
promote industrial development was ever wit- 
nessed. While the public are to receive the 
full benefit of the abolition of the duties on raw 
sugar, and are to be placed in this respect upon 
the same level as the people of the States, yet 
the Government does not propose to do as the 
Opposition would wish, and destroy our refin- 
eries or the remunerative labor employed in 
them. The reductien of the duty on salt from 
10 and 15 cents per 100 lbs. to 5 and 7% cents, 
according to quality, will also prove a substan- 
tial boon to the public, and will perhaps make 
many ask in wonderment how we would better 
ourselves by placing the country, under a sys- 
tem of complete free trade, in the hands of the 
salt trusts and combines of the United States. 


A FREE BREAKFAST TABLE. 

Halifax (N. S.) Herald (Cons.), June 24.— 
Hon. Mr. Foster, in making his Budget speech 
in the Commons yesterday, could refer with 
pride to the fact that the bold prediction which 
he made in 188g, that the whole ordinary and 
capital expenditure of the country up to July, 
1892, could be met out of current revenue, and 
without increasing the Federal indebtedness, had 
thus far been fully realized. That prediction 
was ridiculed at the time by the Grit speakers 
and the Grit press; and yet, notwithstanding 
the capital outlay of the enormous sum of $5,- 
700,000 on the public works of the country, it 
has been found necessary to increase the per- 
manent debt of the country by less than $200,- 
000. This splendid achievement is a crowning 
success to the brilliant record which the present 
Finance Minister has made in the administration 
of his department. Indeed, in view of the 
prosperous condition of the finances of the 
country, it has been found possible to abolish 
the duties on sugars. The average duty on 
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raw sugars imported and refined here is about 
two cents per pound. In the United States the 
duty was abolished on April rst; and the present 
tariff change in Canada will remove the dis- 
parity that exists fn the price of sugar in the 
two countries, 

It has been deemed necessary to impose ad- 
ditional duties on other articles to make up 
$1,500,000 of the $3,500,000 tariff reduction 
upon sugar. The Grit press has suggested 
that this $1,500,000 should be made up by 
re-imposing the tax on tea and coffee, but 
this the Minister of Finance has declined to 
do. Instead of taxing ‘‘ the breakfast table,” 
he has decided to make up $500,000 by an 
additional tax on malt and beer, $500,000 by 
an increased excise duty on spirits, and $500,- 
ooo by an increased duty on tobacco. The 
retention of a duty of four-fifths of a cent per 
pound on all grades of sugar over No. 14D. S. 
will give fair protection to the large and grow- 
ing sugar-refining interests of Canada, and 
meet with general approval. The reduction of 


| the extra duty on indirect importations, the 


reduction of the duty on salt, and the modifi- 
cation of the duty on molasses, are changes of 
minor importance which are no doubt com- 
mendable. 


ECONOMY THE WATCHWORD. 


St. John (N. B.) Gazette (Cons.), June 24.— 
The position of the Government with respect 
to the tariff was a somewhat difficult one, but 
the difficulties have been overcome in a way 
likely to do the greatest good tothe greatest 
number. The Minister of Finance does not 
attempt to make up for the entire loss of rev- 
enue of $3,500,000 on sugar by increased taxa- 
tion, but proposes instead to reduce the expen- 
ditures by $2,000,000. The other $1,500,000, 
he estimates, will be obtained by imposing 
additional duties on malt, ale, spirits, and 
tobacco. As these are articles of luxury, they 
are proper objects of taxation where additional 
taxation is demanded. We are of the opinion 
that with due economy it will not be necessary 
to increase the rates of duty on any other arti- 
cles except those embraced in the changes 
indicated by the Minister of Finance yesterday. 


A DISCIPLE OF M’KINLEY. 


New York Tribune, June 25.—Canada pays 
to the McKinley Bill the humble tribute of 
imitation in its most popular feature—the 
repeal of the sugar duties. It was perceived 
that the difference between the conditions of 
life on one side of the border and those on the 
other would be much too forcibly illustrated if 
Canadians were compelled to pay 4 cents a 
pound more for their sugar than the American 
price. There is nothing clever about this 
budget, nothing indeed that was not the inevit- 
able and easily foreseen necessity of the 
situation. If it proves popular, as certainly it 
will, and if it serves to strengthen the Govern- 
ment of Premier Abbott, as most surely it 
must, the result will not be so much a matter of 
credit to Ministers as of blame to the Opposition 
leaders. Sir Richard Cartwright now comes for- 
ward with a proposition demanding the reduc- 
tion ‘‘ of all duties on articles of prime neces- 
sity, and particularly on those most generally 
consumed by artisans, miners, fishermen, and 
farmers.” The obvious answer to this is that 
the Government has already sacrificed 32 per 
cent. of its revenues, and in such a way as to 
lessen the burdens of life to every class in every 
Province. Todo more would imperil admin- 
istration. The Government can say, in other 
words, that it has voluntarily and already 
adopted Sir Richard’s resolution, and he will 
find himself hard pushed for an answer. The 
concluding clause of Sir Richard Cartwright’s 
motion calls for the conduct of the reciprocity 
negotiations with the American Government 
‘*upon a basis of the most extended freedom 
of trade in manufactured as well as in natural 
products.” Every Canadian who knows any- 
thing of public affairs knows that the reciprocity 
Sir Richard demands is the only kind that can 
possibly be obtained. The American Govern- 
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ment has already declared that it will not even 
discuss a scheme of reciprocity limited to 
natural products. Sir Richard’s motion is 
nothing more, then, than a proposal that the 
American view be acquiesced in; and if he had 
made this his only issue and the Government 
had then opposed it, the President and Mr. 
Blaine would have been justified in assuming 
that further discussion at Washington was a 
waste of time. But inconnecting this demand 
with a general call for the reduction of duties 
the Liberals will drive away from their support 
all Canadian Protectionists who favor the Na- 
tional policy, but who still want a wide Reci- 
procity Treaty. 


THE BREAD QUESTION IN EUROPE. 


Westliche Post, St. Louis, June 24.—The 
European Great Powers are concluding com- 
mercial and tariff conventions with each other 
to countervail the threatened competition of 
the United States. They are hardly to blame, 
for they have much to bear from American 
tariff legislation, and will suffer more when the 
trade and tariff conventions with the countries 
of South and Central America, based on the 
reciprocity policy of the United States, go into 
operation fully. But what can they do to the 
United States? No tariff war <gainst America 
can amount to anything so long as Europe is 
divided into two great military camps, and 
while the conflict between Germany and Eng- 
land, with their allies, onthe one hand, and 
France and Russia, on the other, remains 
unfought. And then, nations can no more 
than individuals quarrel with their sustenance, 
as Europe would do by shutting out American 
grain, cotton, and other products. L. Wood 
Davis calculates that, to feed its 400,000,000 
inhabitants, Europe requires 1,400,000,000 
bushels of wheat yearly, and, as it produces 
only 1,200,000,000 it needs 200,000,000 bushels 
from abroad for the adequate nourishment of its 
inhabitants, but satisfies itself with only 130,000,- 
000, of which 65,000,000 come from the United 
States, 5,000,000 from Canada, 30,000,000 
from India, and 30,000,000 from South America, 
Australia, and other countries. This year’s 
harvest inthe United States promises to be 
abundant, and the country will be able to spare 
100,000,000 bushels more than the average 
export. But the exports to the West Indies 
and South America, which, including Canadian 
exports, have been from 17,000,000 to 20,000,- 
000 bushels a year, will be considerably larger 
this year in consequence of the treaties made 
with Spain and some of the South American 
States; and, on the other hand, the crop pros- 
pects in several great European countries 
are so bad that twice as much will probab- 
bably have to be imported as in ordinary years 
in order to avert stark famine. Whence shall 
these supplies be brought? Australia, India, 
and South America can furnish very little more 
than in former years. Thus Europe will be 
compelled to rely mainly on the United States 
to supply the deficiency. Furthermore, the 
bread question begins to assume a character 
that menaces the continuance of powerful 
monarchies, Bread riots in Paris brought on 
the first French Revolution. European state- 
craft learns wisdom from experience, and will 
take care that no bread and famine question 
strikes root in the soil already teeming with 
Socialism. No greater mishap could befall 
the European monarchies than to find the 
United States unable or unwilling to supply a 
larger surplus than usual to the hungry millions 
of Europe. 

And how will it be in other years? Europe 
will not always have bad crops. Yet in the 
whole of Western and Middle Europe the en- 
tire area suitable for raising the necessaries of 
life has long been taken up. Only in Eastern 
Russia are tracts of cultivable land of consider- 
able extent to be found still unbroken, and 
they cannot be made to yield more food than 
is necessary to sustain the increment added to 
the population year by year. India can fur- 
nish very little more than at present, for its 
population is fast increasing, and if its people 
were only properly nourished they would con- 
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sume all the cereals that the country produces. 
It is the grinding despotism of Great Britain, 
compelling the Hindus to hunger in order 
that Britons may get their bread cheap, which 

laces India in a position to send breadstuffs to 

urope. South America for some years to 
come will be unable to increase its yield to any 
great extent, and whatever addition Chili can 
make to its production the Brazilians and 
Peruvians will absorb. Besides Australia, 
whose soil is chiefly adapted to raising sheep 
and cattle, the United States and Canada are 
the only countries capable of supplying 
Europe’s demand for increased grain supplies; 
they will not always have as good crops as 
they have this year; and the growth of popu- 
lation in the United States tends to diminish 
the exportable surplus; for nearly all the land 
suitable for grain is under cultivation. It is a 
bad outlook for Europe, however satisfactory 
it may appear from the American farmer’s 
point of view. At all events Europe will be 
constrained to keep the peace with the United 
States, if for no other reason than because it 
depends on this country for bread. 





FINANCIAL. 


THE WHEAT CROP. 


Bradstreet’s (Financial) New York, June 27. 
—The domestic wheat crop of 1891, as esti- 
mated by interpreters of the Agricultural De- 
partment’s report of condition and acreage on 
June 10, promises to range anywhere from 
480,000,000 bushels to 600,000,000 bushels, 
while the more experienced and conservatively 
inclined view 500,000,000 to 520,000,000 bushels 
as the probable total. If one takes a moderate 
view of the prospects for a very large crop of 
wheat, say 500,000,000 bushels, and if we 
should carry over 35,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
available and unavailable, on July 1, 1891 
{probably a full estimate), the total supply of 
wheat for 1891-92 would amount to 535,000,- 
000, or available for food, seed, and export, to 
500,000,000 bushels only, if we are to carry 
over as much wheat one year from now as we 
will have on hand on the Ist proximo, In the 
next twelve months, according to Agricultural 
Department and Census Bureau estimates, we 
shall want 302,000,000 bushels of wheat for 
food at home, and probably 55,000,000 
bushels for seed, in all 357,000,000 bushels. 
This indicates 143,000,000 bushels as the 
probable available export surplus of wheat and 
flour on both coasts during the cereal year of 
1891-92. If the crop this year should exceed 


500,000,000 bushels the export surplus would 


be increased by a like quantity. The United 
States exported 140,000,000 bushels in only five 
out of thirteen preceding years, and it is five 
years since it has been done, during which the 
world has been permitting wheat reserves to 
run very low. Asto the outlook, it may be 
stated that the year 1891-92 promises to favor 
holders, because Europe has to buy iarge 
quantities in excess of what she has taken in 
previous years, not from thousands of small 
farmers scattered through the United Kingdom, 
France, Belgium, and Holland, but from, per- 
haps,,500 shippers and export merchants who 
know of Europe’s scarcity of supplies and are 
prepared to take advantage of it. France has 
not anticipated requirements by more than 15,- 
000,000 bushels, and will have toimport fully 
120,000,000 bushels more. The United King- 
dom, will have to import 144,000,000 bushels; 
Italy probably 40,000,000 bushels, Holland 
and Belgium 36,000,000 bushels, Germany 
20,000,000 bushels, and other European coun- 
tries, probably, together, not less than 28,000,- 
000 bushels. The total wanted by Europe is 
therefore 288,000,000 bushels, which the Uni- 
ted States, Australia, South America, Russia, 
and India are expected to provide. For three 
fiscal years Russia is reported to have exported 
an annual average of about 112,000,000, the 
United States about 105,000,000, and India 
about 26,000,000 bushels. The total recent 
annual average exports to all countries from 
the three leading exporters has been therefore 
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about 243,000,000 bushels, or 45,000,000 bush- 
els less than Europe wants. Reports are cur- 
rent that Russian wheat crop is ‘‘ short”— 
which may mean that it is a full average, or 
larger than an average. India will probably 
have a full average surplus for export. While 
the excess available from the United States, 
with the probable Russian surplus, will fully 
equal the deficiency shown in the foregoing, 
the price for months to come is not likely to 
favor buyers. Europe has to purchase about 
120,000,000 bushels more wheat within a year 
than ordinarily; the world knows her needs; 
and the excess stocks which she must apply for 
will be in relatively few hands. 


TO MAINTAIN PRICES. 


Kansas City Times, June 23.—Wheat bears 
have ever found the time immediately preced- 
ing the advent of a new crop particularly fav- 
orable to their efforts against prices. Not 
only have the producers possessed no efficient 
organization whose purpose was to withhold 
foratime from market any considable pro- 
portion of the new wheat, but as a rule they 
have been sorely pressed for money, and their 
exigent circumstances have forced forward 
uncured grain whose merchantable quality 
was worse than it should have been and 
whose influence upon values counteracted 
whatever bullish factors the situation might 
contain. There is a fair probability that 
this year will witness in the West a change 
of policy upon the part of the producer which 
must inure to his benefit. This week the Ne- 
braska law declaring all grain elevators in that 
State public warehouses becomes operative. 
The Alliance secured the passage of the meas- 
ure and intends to enjoy its benefits. The organ- 
ization itself has purchased and erected many 
storehouses of its own. Its members will act 
in concert as nearly as may be to restrict the 
customary deluge of new grain which descends 
upon the market as soon as the thrasher 
becomes busy. The farmers of Missouri and 
Kansas, according to many reliable reports, are 
disposed to stack their wheat until it has 
attained its best quality. If they will go further, 
and let it dribble rather than pour upon the 
market, they will benefit no one as much as 
themselves. Speculators who are interested in 
the depression of prices look forward with 
confidence to heavy receipts of winter wheat at 
primary points within the next few weeks. 
Should such an expectation be disappointed 
they will be fearful tostand by their short sales, 
and will cover. The farmer has the situation 
within his own grasp if he possesses half the 
sense he ought to have. 





A FIAT PROFIT. 


New York Commercial Advertiser, June 26. 
—With impressive seriousness the Pittsburgh 
Dispatch points out that the profit on the coin- 
age of silver is a “‘ fiat profit.” This it does in 
commenting upon the Commercial Advertiser's 
editorial showing that the coinage of the silver 
purchased under the Bland Bill yielded a 
yearly profit of eight millions, and that Secre- 
tary Foster’s plan of coining all the silver 
purchased under the new law would yield a 
yearly profit of seventeen millions. We see no 
danger in it simply because we are opposed to 
free coinage anda ninety-cent dollar, The only 
way to defeat free coinage is to recognize that 
those who demand it are neither knaves nor 
fools. The country does need more money. It 
does need more silver money. The Western 
demand for it cannot be whistled down. What 
the East must insist upon is: (1) No mine 
owner shall receive a dollar for eighty cents’ 
worth of silver; (2) no debtor shall pay a 
dollar with eighty cents’ worth of silver. Under 
Secretary Foster’s proposal, as under the Bland 
Bill, neither of these things could be done. 
The mine-owners must deposit a gold dollar’s 
worth of silver in order to receive a note for 
one dollar. These notes could never depreci- 
ate, since no one could ever get one of them 
for less than a dollar. The profit upon the 


coinage would be a “‘ fiat profit,” but so is the | 
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profit of every nation upon its subsidiary coin- 
age. Silver would be subsidiary coin until 
international agreement established bimetal- 
ism, and the gold dollar would remain the 
measure of value. 





THE Rrpsons DeEcis1on.—The amount in- 
volved in the hat-trimmings case, which has 
just been decided against the Government, will, 
it is believed, exceed $15,000,000. The Gov- 
ernment collected a duty of 50 per cent. on 
certain goods as ribbons. It has been held 
that these goods really should have been class- 
ified as ‘‘ hat trimmings,” which were dutiable, 
under the old law, at only 20 percent. The 
importers paid the 50 per cent. duty under pro- 
test, tacked it on to the prices of their goods, 
and thus collected it back, and also brought 
suit to recover from the Government. They will 
be about $15,000,000 ahead by the transaction, 
and the people will be as much behind. Such 
is the McKinley tariff as it ‘‘ works.” —J/ndian- 
apolis Sentinel, June 25. 





SOCIAL TOPICS. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

7. V. Powderlyin the Journal of the Knights 
of Labor, Philadelphia, June 26.—The Gover- 
nor in vetoing the Compulsory Education Bill 
says: 





The State has provided with increasing liberality for 
the education of the children of all its citizens. While 
it has furnished the opportunity to all, 1t has imposed 
the obligation of attendance upon none. Compulsory 
education ts such an invasion upon existing systems in 
our Commonwealth that if it 1s to be made law it should 
be done under the most favorable circumstances. 

True, the State has provided liberally for the 
education of children, but greed, which rules 
the masters of the Commonwealth—the corpo- 
rations—dictates that children must manipulate 
wealth-saving inventions during the hours 
which should be spent in school. Drunken 
parents oblige their offspring to absent them- 
selves from school that they may earn pennies 
to buy drink. Many children lack decent 
raiment owing to the improvidence of parents, 
and they, too, must remain in the gutter. A 
far greater number are kept from school 
through the poverty of parents who cannot earn 
sufficient to feed, much less clothe, them. A 
hundred causes combine to encourage illiteracy 
in Pennsylvania, and the first step toward com- 
pelling it to leave the State is vetoed. I know 
that the idea of compulsion is distasteful, but if 
our Governor is to take the Anarchistic view of 
the matter he should recommend the wiping 
out of every law on the statutes, for they are 
all compulsory. 

The law keeps the door of the saloon open, 
and the first effort to compel parents to send 
their children to school, so that their curiosity 
may not lead them into the saloon, is vetoed. 
What are the ‘‘systems” that compulsory 
education would invade? One is that of 
dumping thousands of poor illiterate aliens on 
the soil of the Commonwealth to earn wealth 
for corporations and the keeping of the children 
of these poor people away from school so that 
they may not mingle with other children and 
thus know something of the institutions—the 
traditional institutions, I mean—of this State. 
Another system is that which drives little in- 
nocents into the coal breakers, the mills, the 
factories, and the mines on every day in the 
week except the day on which the Factory 
Inspector makes his rounds. Universal educa- 
tion will do away with the laws which make 
it compulsory on us to maintain battalions of 
policemen. Education will rob Robert Pinker- 
ton of his recruits; education will do away 
with strikes, for it will enable workmen to see 
clearly who it is that robs them, either as 
bankers or highwaymen., 








ITALIAN IMMIGRATION CHECKED. 


New York Mail and Express, June 26.—The 
Italian Parliament has passed a law which for- 
bids minors emigrating, and which must ere 
long restrict the immigration of adults and 
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families. Even stronger measures than Prem- 
ier Rudini has yet proposed could not im- 
mediately and completely stop the expatriation 
of his countrymen. Every immigrant in this 
country is a loadstone to draw hither some 
relative, and we have so large an Italian-born 
population in the United States that this mag- 
netism cannot be interrupted; for the laws of 
human nature are stronger than the laws of 
any particular Government. Here, as long as 
our protective tariff is maintained, Italians are 
sure of higher wages than at home, and they 
know it, and will come, therefore, in spite of 
all the laws that Premier Rudini can pass. 
And if Premier Rudini wishes to make his laws 
effective, he must encounter the opposition of 
all the steamship men by making their methods 
of solicitation of emigrants punishable with fine 
and imprisonment and confiscation of their 
vessels, 


THE NEGRO PROBLEM. 

Christian at Work, New York, June 25.— 
It isan old song which Bishop Turner of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church takes up 
when he declares that the social prejudice 
against his race in this country will never be 
obliterated and that his race must go back to 
Africa. To quote his ownwords: ‘‘ The only 
remedy is for the self-reliant, self-respecting 
negro to return tothe land of his fathers, tak- 
ing his civilization and Christianity with him, 
to establish colonies and build up civilized 
nations in Africa."" The Bishop adds that 
thousands of negro farmers, carpenters, black- 
smiths, and machinists in the South are ready 
to go, and he thinks the Government should 
assist the exodus. The officers of the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society at Washington assert 
that thousands are anxious to go as soon as 
they can arrange their affairs. Philadelphians 
interested in the proposed steamship line to 
West African ports have reported that the line 
would find steady and growing traffic in the 
emigration to Africa. Dr. Blyden, of Li- 
beria, one of the most distinguished members 
of the negro race, prophesies that ‘‘ fifty years 
hence the current of African humanity setting 
eastward will be irresistible,” and he further 
says that ‘‘ with astonishing success has Liberia 
been able to impress the aboriginal tribes in 
favor of her Government and laws. They are 
beginning to look upon Liberia as their own,a 
social, political, and industrial commonwealth 
which includes them and contemplates their 
highest interest.” In like manner, the late 
Bishop Haven, after he had seen Africa in 
1877, wrote: ‘‘ Let Liberia fill up her land 
with farmers and she will conquer Africa.”” At 
the present time the Congo Free State has 
announced that colored emigrants from Amer- 
ica will be welcome. Experience shows that 
the negro can return to a tropical climate and, 
after he becomes acclimated, can live there in 
good health. Mr. Stanley saw that Africa has 
work and rewards for the American negro. 





THE LIQUOR ISSUE. 


POLITICAL CUTTHROATS. 

The Voice, New York, July 2.—The politi- 
cal power of the saloons must be crushed be- 
fore any effective remedy for political abuses 
can be applied. Notice, we do not say that it 
is necessary to secure prohibition before any 
other reform can be instituted. We do not 
mean that. But we do say that the triumph 
of a party openly hostile to the liquor power, 
and free from all complicity with it, is neces- 
sary before any reform worthy of the name 
can be made successful. A party that comes 
to power owing its success in any degree to 
the liquor power, or courting its assist- 
ance, is a party that will be hamstrung 
from the beginning. The Ship of State is 
dominated, more or less completely and 
its crew terrorized by a band of political 
cutthroats. The first step is to smash 
their power, and that is not to be done 
without a straight-out and _ straightforward 
fight. When these cutthroats are cleared 
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out of the way, when they no longer control 
the seats of power and determine the course of 
the ship, then, and not till then, we can bend 
our course toward all the fair harbors that lie 
ahead. This is rhetoric. Yes, but it illus- 
trates the absolute facts and conditions of 
to-day. Our municipal governments are in the 
hands of the saloons. Our State Legislatures 
are filled with men whose power lies in the 
saloons. Our National Congress watches with 
the utmost care lest the liquor power shall be 
offended. In one way and another, as Joseph 
Cook has said, it has become ‘‘a Government 
of the saloons, for the saloons, and by the 
saloons.”’ 

‘‘Down with the political power of the 
saloon” must be the animating cry of any 
political movement that will justify the faith 
of the friends of good Government, And there 
is only one party in the Nation that stands up 
erect enough and with courage enough to fling 
that cry into the teeth of these political cut- 
throats. *And the question for every true 
patriot is: Is he with that party or is he with 
the cutthroats? He is with one or the other. 
Which is it ? 


SOCIALISTIC SOLUTION. 


New Nation, Boston, June 20.—No busi- 
ness perhaps is more _ objectionably con- 
ducted than the sale of intoxicants. If the 
theory of the Nationalists be correct, this then, 
is one of the first businesses which should be 
brought under public management. Even if 
it were admitted that prohibition is the proper 
ultimate solution of the liquor question, it cer- 
tainly is out of the question as an immediate 


disposition of it, for the simple reason that, 


except in certain localities, overwhelming 
majorities of the people have positively de- 
clared themselves against it. The liquor 
dealer, under the present private system, is 
made by self-interest an active promoter of 
intemperance. The public agent, on the con- 
trary, being a salaried person without any 
personal interest in the business done, would 
be indifferent to its increase or diminution. 
The temperance people of the country have 
reasonably complained of the attitude of the 
Republican, Democratic, and the Prohibition 
parties toward the abuses of the liquor traffic. 
The Republican party on this subject has 
shown itself insincere, hypocritical, and double- 
faced to the last degree; the Democracy has 
assumed the more honest but not more satis- 
factory position of cynical indifference; while 
the Prohibition party, by refusing to consider 
any immediate or practicable ameliorations of 
intemperance, in its devotion to a solution 
which, whether practicable or desirable, is 


|certainly remote, has voluntarily excluded 


itself from participation in any immediate 
reforms. Under these circumstances, we re- 
spectfully submit to the sober, law-abiding 
people of this country the solution of the liquor 
problem which the Nationalist idea of Govern- 
ment management offers. It stands in the 
way of no other subsequent solution, and 
meanwhile offers most substantial benefits to 
the community. 


BELLAMY’S PLAN INDORSED. 

New Nation, Boston, June 27.—Congress- 
man John G, Otis, of Kansas, who is a good 
People’s party man and not many degrees from 
a Nationalist in sentiment, recently delivered a 
temperance lecture at Topeka which has made 
a stir. He proposed this resolution : 

That the general Government take exclusive control 
of the manufacture, importation, exportation, trans- 
portation, and sale of intoxicating liquors, thus c=: 
venting the evil of adulteration, and taking the whole 


traffic out of the field of private gain, speculation, and 
profit. 


THE PROSPECTS IN CANADA. 

Montreal Witness, June 24.—The chief study 
of party politicians in the presence of the pro- 
hibition question is how to evade the direct 
vote in Parliament. We have seen how for 
years back the point has been avoided by an 
appended amendment: ‘‘ when the country is 
ready for it.” This served the turn of the 
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Reform party in Mr. Mackenzie’s day and of 
the Conservative party since. To make that 
amendment impossible the Alliance Legislative 
Committee framed its resolution to read : ‘‘The 
time is now come when it is desirable to pro- 
hibit the liquor traffic.” The new Premier 
acknowledges to his followers who have come 
to Parliament pledged to vote for prohibition 
that there is no doubt that prohibition has got 
to come, and that the party will have to face 
it. This it is going to do by appointing a com- 
mission to inquire into the subject, and as this 
is a definite move forward, while a vote on the 
abstract question would probably result in de- 
feat, they are asked for the sake of prohi- 
bition to vote in favor of the amendment. The 
appointment of a commission would not be a 
fulfilment of the demand of the country as ex- 
pressed in petitions and as formulated by eccle- 
siastical courts. The commission, as defined 
by Mr. MclIntosh’s amendment, is palpably a 
mere trick to save the members from commit- 
ting themselves. In that amendment there 
were some half dozen clauses ordering inquiry 
into the financial inconvenience that would re- 
sult from prohibition, to which was appended 
one little clause as to the cost of jails and 
asylums and other expenditures which might 
be reduced by prohibition. There was no 
proposal to inquire into the evils caused by the 
drink traffic. So long as the amendment stands 
in that shape it is fair to say that the proposal 
is one confessedly unfriendly to prohibition. 


TWO SYSTEMS OF PROHIBITION, 


Boston Traveller, June 24.—There seems to 
be a growing sentiment on the part of some of 
the temperance people of Maine that the Kan- 
sas Druggists’ Act, which operates fairly to 
the satisfaction of the citizens of that State, is 
preferable to the Maine system of liquor agen- 
cies. Under the Act now in force in Kansas 
druggists’ permits may be issued to registered 
pharmacists by the probate judge. The appli- 
cant must have a stock of drugs worth at least 
$1,000, must not use liquor himself, and must 
present a petition signed by twenty-five reputa- 
ble treeholders and twenty-five reputable women 
living in the same town orcity ward. The 
probate judge may issue a permit or not, in his 
discretion, and may at any time revoke it. The 
druggist must give $1.000 bond. He can sell 
only on a physician’s prescription or upon a 
sworn statement of the precise purpose for 
which the liquor is to be used. The Maine 
legislator has proceded on the principle that 
for the sake of the profit the licensed druggist 
will sell as,much liquor as possible, while the 
Kansan holds that for the sake of his legitimate 
profit the licensed druggist will take care not 
to lose his permit or forfeit his bond. The 
systems are thus radically different, but that of 
Kansas seems to work the more satisfactorily. 





FREE WHISKEY.—By consulting the editor- 
ial columns of a Republican organ, we learn 
that the Iowa Democrats have ‘‘ indorsed free 
whiskey.” By consulting the platform adopted 
at the Convention, we learn that what they 
really indorsed was ‘‘a carefully guarded 
license-tax law, which shall provide for the 
issuance of licenses in towns, townships, and 
municipal corporations, and which shall pro- 
vide that for each license an annual tax of $s00 
be paid into the county treasury, and such 
further tax as the town, township, or municipal 
corporation shall provide, the proceeds thereof 
to go to the use of the municipalities.”—Mew 
York Evening Post, June 26. 


SALOONS AND REFORM.—Senator Peffer ex- 
pressed the decided conviction that if there 
had been 5,000 saloons in Kansas, the late suc- 
cess of the People’s party would have been im- 
possible. Ralph Beaumont confirms the Sena- 
tor’s opinion, as follows: ‘‘I was all through 
that Kansas campaign, and any one who 
denies Senator Peffer’s statement doesn’t know 
what he is talking about. It is true, ever 
word of it. People say prohibition doesn’t 
prohibit, but in all my speaking in Kansas I 
never was disturbed by a drunken man,”— 
Kansas Farmer, Topeha, June 24. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. 

New York Sun, June 28.—The International 
Copyright Act, passed during the last session 
of Congress, is a disappointment to English 
authors because it protects somebody besides 
themselves. Mr. Theodore Watts, in the cur- 
rent number of the Fortnightly, reviles us with 
great spirit on ethnological, sociological, 

. esthetic, and moral grounds, ending with the 
information that we have thrown away the last 
chance of evolving a national literature. The 

.time has gone by when English vilification 
could excite indignation or resentment in the 
United States. We know that the New World 
is our heritage and that her boundless future is 
our own. It has, therefore, become impossible 
for us to regard the ebullitions of English ill- 
temper with any other feeling than amused 
unconcern. We writhed under the tongue- 
lashings of Mrs. Trollope and Charles Dickens; 
we smile at the diatribes of Sir Lepel Griffin, of 
the Saturday Review, and of Mr. Theodore 
Watts. Yet the question whether the evolu- 
tion of a national literature on this side of the 
Atlantic be possible, is worthy of considera- 
tion. So long as one and the same language 
is spoken on both sides the Atlantic; so long 
as the American people go through their lexico- 
graphers to the West End of London for their 
standards of orthography, pronunciation, and 
definition, just so long our native writers in all 
artistic essentials will be, and will even un- 
consciously or consciously aim to be English 
rather than distinctively American. They can- 
not be otherwise; they are but obeying the 
fundamental law of literary creation, namely, 
intuitive or deliberate conformity to the genius 
of the linguistic medium. 

What right have we, however, to assume— 
we that have behind us but a century of inde- 

ndent existence—that a distinctly American 

nguage will not be ultimately developed on 
this side of the Atlantic? Already our collo- 
quial tongue, the language actually spoken by 
the masses of the American people, varies 
materially as to vocabulary, and is tending 
more and more visibly to vary as to structure, 
from the idiom of England’s toiling millions 
and lower middle class. It is in the lower 
strata of society that new languages are gene- 
rated; it was there that the daughters of the 
Latin, the Romance tongues, were begotten 
and reared. Itshould be borne in mind 
that a long lapse of time is an essential condi- 
tion of such a phenomenon. It is also to be 
noted that in modern times the process of lin- 
guistic differentiation is retarded by the ease of 
international communication; and accordingly 
the adoption of the popular idiom by the liter- 
ary class is likely to be postponed, though in 
the end it may be inevitable. We concur, in 
short, with Mr. Watts in the opinion that at 
present we have no distinctly American litera- 
ture, for the reason that we have no distinctly 
American language. Whether, centuries hence, 
we may not have a language of our own is, we 
see, a different question. When we have, we 
may be certain that the literature will follow. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


New York Times, June 27.—Nobody seems 
to be sure whether the President will or will 
not issue a proclamation on the 1st of July 
announcing that the International Copyright 
Law has gone into effect. As we understand 
it, all that he can proclaim is that the United 
States will on and after that date extend cer- 
tain privileges to the authors of such foreign 
countries as grant, in reciprocation, identical 
or equivalent privileges to American authors. 
Such a proclamation would be quite superflu- 
ous. Asa matter of fact, every country which 
has a literature, or the commercial appendage 
of a literature, a publishing trade, is aware 
that the United States has enacted an Inter- 
national Copyright Law, and the authors and 
still more the publishers of these countries have 
been considering this law ever since it was 
passed and have been trying to make out what 
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it means and how it will affect their interests. 
The publishers of the United States themselves 
have not been able to satisfy themselves about 
the intention of the law and its probable effect. 
As everybody knows, the law is neither an 
author's nor a publisher’s nor a typographer’s 
bill, but a combination and compromise of all 
discoverable claims. It will, of course, have a 
great effect upon the American publishing 
trade, but what specific effect seems to be no 
more known to the shrewdest and most expe- 
rienced publisher than to the mere outsider. 
This confusion was to be expected, and, in 
fact, was expected by the best informed ob- 
servers. A copyright law, to attain its pur- 
pose, should, of course, be an author’s copy- 
right, pure and simple ; having acknowledged 
the right of property, in the native or the for- 
eign author, in his own production, it should 
secure him in the correlative right to dispose 
of it as he deemed best, leaving the manufact- 
urer of books to be protected, as is the manu- 
facturer of any other articles, by the tariff. It 
has been attempted to exclude from the bene- 
fits of the act foreign publishers whom we 
have neither the intention nor the duty to pro- 
tect; but it remains to be seen whether these 
also will not contrive to come in under the new 
law. 


U. S. COURT OF APPEALS. 


The Advance, Chicago, June 25.—Last Tues- 
day the new United States Court of Appeals for 
the relief of the Supreme Court, which was pro- 
vided for by the last Congress, was organized. 
Some such measure as this has long been 
necessary, as the docket of the Supreme Court 
is greatly overloaded, and it is far behind in its 
business. In its last term, for example, it dis- 
posed of 1,116 cases, but 1,183 were left over. 
Every year the situation was growing worse; 
and this court was provided as a remedy to 
sift out a large number of cases that would 
otherwise go to the Supreme Court. The differ- 
ent branches of the court will sit in the nine 
judiciary circuits, in Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Richmond, New Orleans, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, St. Louis, and San Francisco. Each 
court will be composed of three judges, and 
two will constitute a quorum. The Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States, the Associate Justices, 
and the several circuit and district judges are 
competent to sit in them. The court has juris- 
diction by appeal or writ of error over cases of 
the Circuit and District Courts, except such as 
are specially provided for, and those in which 
the jurisdiction is dependent upon the oppos- 
ing parties being citizens or aliens. In patent 
and revenue cases, in questions of criminal 
law, and in admiralty cases the decisions of 
the Court will be final. Appeals from Circuit 
and District Courts are to be made directly to 
the Supreme Court when the jurisdiction of the 
Court is at issue, in cases of final sentence, in 
prize cases, in the trial of capital and other 
infamous crimes, and in cases involving the 
constitutionality of a law. By petition of the 
bar, the new judges will preside in black robes, 
such as those worn by members of the Supreme 
Court. 


MAGAZINE RIFLES. 


New York Herald, June 28.—At present our 
army is supplied with practically obsolete 
weapons. The magazine rifles of several of 
the leading nations of Europe are noted for 
small calibre and high velocity. The high 
velocity not only increases the range, but— 
what is more important—it enormously in- 
creases the ‘‘ danger zone.” A ball travels in 
a parabolic curve from the time it leaves the 
rifle till it strikes the ground. The higher the 
elevation necessary to give a certain range, the 
higher the ball goes above the ground. The 
greater the velocity, the flatter the curve. In 
the latter half of its flight the ball is falling as 
well as going ahead. The distance that it goes 
over the ground while it is falling from the 
height of a man—say, five feet eight inches— 
to the ground is called the ‘‘ danger zone.” 
Our old 45 calibre rifles not only put an 
unnecessary weight of ammunition on the men, 
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but they have less range, a smaller danger zone, 
and less penetration. Experiments with cadav- 
ers in Europe have shown that at point blank 
ranges the small-calibre, high-velocity rifles 
will send a bal! through two men with sufficient 
impetus to killa third and possibly a fourth. 
They also will kill through the trunks of mod- 
erate-sized trees and slight mounds of earth, so 
that henceforth many of the protections form- 
erly available will be useless. 

It is evident that we must soon decide upon 
one of the improved rifles for our army, and 
the tests in progress at Springfield will be of 
great value in enabling the War Department to 
make the best choice. 





THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 

London Engineering, June 19.—The Execu- 
tive of the World’s Columbian Exposition of 
1893 have, during the past few days, taken 
action on two important points which will con- 
tribute greatly to the international success of 
the Exhibition. They have appointed a Com- 
missioner in London, and have decided to dis- 
patcha delegation from Chicago, whose function 
it will be to visit England and the Continent, 
and to give information as well as to excite 
interest on the subject of the Exhibition. Very 
few persons know Chicago, and no one, who 
has not been there, can understand its impor- 
tance as a city, and its magnitude as a business 
centre. Six days of ocean steaming, and then 
a thousand miles of railway, mean an expendi- 
ture of time and money, that can but i!l be 
spared, and when the Exhibition is to be held 
in a land fenced round with hostile tariffs and 
bristling with rival manufacturers that carry a 
war of competition into our own territories, it 
would at first sight seem worse than useless to 
incur the labor and the cost of participation. 
Comparatively few British manufacturers at 
any foreign exhibition transact important busi- 
ness with the country in which the Exhibition 
is held. The advantage to them lies in the fact 
that an International Exhibition attracts great 
crowds from all parts of the world, and among 
these crowds are actual and possible purchas- 
ers. New markets will be opened, especially 
in Japan and China, and those already existing 
will be increased. If England is well repre- 
sented, our manufacturers will be able to take 
their share of the fresh connections, and main- 
tain their position in those markets they already 
hold or participate in. But if we are not so 
represented, all the worse for our commerce, 
and all the better for the United States. More- 
over, the business to be done in the United 
States is considerable and capable of large 
extension; we believe we are correct in say- 


ing that despite the McKinley tariff the value, 


of products sent from this country to America 
has been greater during the last six months 
than during any similar previous period. On 
the other hand, there are many branches of 
industry—notably that connected with the 
mechanics of agriculture—in which we have 
been so completely distanced by American 
manufacturers, that competition does not exist, 
and exhibiting would be useless. 





APOLOGY FOR COLONIAL SERVILITY.—The 
difference between English and Colonial loyalty 
comes out strikingly at the present time. 
Probably every religious body in England will 
condemn the Prince of Wales for his recent 
conduct. ‘No Canadian Church court says any- 
thing about it. Nearly every journal in Great 
Britain denounces the Prince’s conduct and 
admonishes him to behave himself. Scarcely 
a Canadian journal ventures to print a word 
about the matter. The British pulpit will ring 
with manly utterances against the conduct of 
the Prince. For the most part the Canadian 
pulpit will be silent. Why this difference ? Do 
the Canadian people take kindly to gambling 
and doubtful morals generally? Not that 
exactly, but colonists are afraid somebody 
would shout ‘‘ Disloyal,” if they ventured to 
say it was not entirely becoming in the Heir 
Apparent to preside at a gambling table and 
provide the apparatus.~—Canada Presbyterian, 
Toronto, June 24. 
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Folk-Lore, The Natural History of. Otis T. Mason, Jour. of American Folk- 
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Literature, The Relations of, to Society. Amelia C. Barr. V. A. Rev., July, 5 pp. 
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Teacher's (The) Relation to the State. W. J. Robertson. Canada Educa. Monthly, 
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Teaching, Aimsin. Canada Educa, Monthly, Toronto, July, 2 pp. 

Universities and Colleges (English). Prof. Edward A. Freeman. JN. A. Rev., 
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University Extension in America. Prof. Herbert B. Adams, Forum, July, 14 pp. 
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can be attained. 

Waste Basket of Words. Alice Morse Earle. Jour. of American Folk-Lore, 
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Commerce Law (the Interstate), The Operation of. Aldace F. Walker, of the 
Western Traffic Association. Forum, July,17 pp. A review of the work of the 
Interstate Commerce Law since it went into effect on April 5, 1887. The weak 
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Farmers’ Discontent. L. L. Polk, President of the Farmers’ Alliance. V. A. Rev., 
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Switzerland, The Neutrality of. W.D. McCracken, Atlantic, July, 8 pp. The 
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William II. (The Emperor). His Character and Policy. Prof. F. Heinrich Geff- 
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Burmese (The), Nat.-Worship Among. Louis Vossion. Jour. of American 
Folk-Lore, April-June, 8 pp. A survival of the old nature worship which pre- 
vailed before the introduction of Buddhism. 

‘Christian Ethics’? and ‘* The Simple Gospel.” The Rev. Charles F. Carter. 
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Christianity, Natural Selection and. Prof.H. W. Conn. Methodist Rev., July, 
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Ephesians (the), The Epistle to, and the Higher Criticism. Prof. Charlies H. 
Bradley. D.D. Methodist Rev., July. 18 pp. A consideration and an answer of 
the arguments advanced 5 the advocates of Higher Criticism against the genu- 
iness of the Epistle to the Ephesians. 

Messiah (The Indian). Jour. of American Folk-Lore, April-June, 1 p. Notes 
the theory of Lieut, N. P. Phister, U. S. A. that the present craze is a corrupted 
revival of a doctrine preached by a Piute Indian in 1869. 

Old Testament (The) after the Battle. Edward Cowley. D.D. Methodist Rev., 
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Religion, The Modern Science of, Conception of. Prof. Ed. Caird. /nterna- 
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Belucci (Professor), The Amulet Collection of. Thomas Wilson. Jour. of Amer- 
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Inheritance (a Long), The Story of. William M. Davis, A?lantic, July, 10 pp. 
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Lunar Landscape (A). Prof. Edward S. Holden. Century, July, 4 pp. Pictures 
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Metropolitan Life in Summer. L. J. Vance, Drake's Mag., July,9 pp. Descrip- 
tion of life in New York in summer. 

Physical Culture. Edwin Checkley. Lippincott's, July, 5 pp. Illus. Explaining 
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Mob Injuries, International Liability for. E. W. Huffcitt. Annals of Amer, 
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Nations, The Morality of. Prof. W.R.Sorley. International Jour. of Ethics, 
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Prohibition, The Economic Basis of. Prof. Simon N, Patten. Annals of Amer. 
Academy, July,9 pp. 

Property, The Inheritance of. Prof. Richard T. Ely. WV. A. Rev., July, 13 pp. 
Deals especially with a reform of the laws of inheritance, 

Socialism and Spiritual Progress—A Speculation. Miss Vida D. Scudder. 
Andover Rev., July,19 pp. “I believe that Socialism will, in wonderful and 
unforseen measure, set free the soul of man,” 

Vice and Immorality. R.W. Black. Jnternational Jour. of Ethics, July. 16 pp. 
The distinction between vice and immorality. 
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UNCLASSIFIED. 


Buffalo Valley, Central Pennsylvania, Folk-Lore from. J.G. Owens. Jour. of 


American Folk-Lore, April-June, 14 pp. Treats of the habits, folk-lore, and 
wise saws of the “‘ Pennsylvanian Dutchmen,” 

Bull-Fights Crvenm’, jogenh Pennell, Century, July,6pp. Illus. A pictur- 
esque description of ull-Fights in Provence, in which, the author says, there is 
much sport, and little, if any, cruelty. 

Folk-Lore, Topics. for Collection of. Fanny D. Bergen and Wm. W. Newell. 
Jour. of American Folk-Lore, April-June. Furnishes a system of classification 
under main and sub-heads. 

Magic, The Art of. Chevalier Herrmann. JN. A. Rev., July, 7 pp. In interesting 
accounts of magical tricks. 

Miles’s (Gen.) Indian Campaigns. Maj. G. W. Baird. Century, July, 19 pp’ 
Illus. This narrative covers the numerous campaigns of General Miles since ‘74: 

Moki Snake Dance (the), A suggestion as to the Meaning of. J. Walter Fewkes. 
Jour, of American Folk-Lore, April-June, 10 pp. Suggests that it is a develop- 
ment from Lay-/a-tuk, and primarily a simple form od eatas ceremonial. 

Paris, The Typical Modern City. Albert Shaw. Century, July, 18 pp. Treats of 
police administration, gas and electric light supply, trains and omnibuses, sew- 
erge, etc., etc, 

Plains (the), Across in the Donner Party (1846). Virginia Reed Murphy. Cen- 
owas July, 18 pp. Illus, A personal narrative of the overland trip to Cali- 

ornia, 

Plantation Life in Arkansas. Octave Thanet. At/antic, July, 17 pp. Amusing 
— of Character; of especial interest to the philologist and the student of 
olk-lore. 


Railway Fiction (English), Agnes Repplier. As/antic, July,9 pp. An amusing 
criticism. 

Republic (A Forgotten). Anna Hinrichs. Chaferone, June, 6 pp. Illustrated 
description of Ditmarcia in North Holstein, said to have been ‘‘a great Repub- 
lic ’’ several centuries ago. 

Rome (The Old and the New). W. J. Stillman. <A//antic, July, 9 pp. A con- 
trast 

Ruby-Throat (The Male). Bradford Torrey. Af/antic, July, 5 pp. Calls atten- 
tion to the persistent absence of the male birds of several species. 

Storm Bound Above the Clouds. Frederic Funston. St. Nicholas, July, 6 pp. 
Illus. Describes thrilling experiences in a storm in the Rocky Mountains. 








Books of the Week. 





AMERICAN. 


Artist (An). From the French of Jaenne Mairet. Cassell Pub. Co. Cloth, sc. 


Baptism, Confirmation, and the Lord's Supper, as Interpreted by Their Out- 
ward Signs. The Rev. J. L. Davies, M.A. Macmillan & Co. 40. 


Bashkirtieff (Marie), Letters of. Trans. by Mary J. Serrano. Cassell Pub. Co. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Bible (The) and Modern Discov..ies. With Map and Illustrations. Henry A. 
Harper. Macmillan & Co. $2.50. 


Biblical Theology of the New Testament, Vol. II., Part III. The Pauline 
Teaching, Part1V. The Teaching of Joha. Prof. R. F. Weidner. Fleming H. 
Revell Co., New York and Chicago. $1.50. 

Browning as a Philosophical and Religious Teacher. Henry Jones,M.A. Mac- 
millan & Co, $2.25. 

Debt of Hatred. From the French of Georges Ohnet. Cassell Pub. Co. 
Cloth, 75¢. 


Election by Lot at Athens. Cambridge Historical Essays. James W. Headlan. 
Prince Consurt Dessertation. Macmillan & Co. 75. 


English (The Oldand Middle). T.L.K,. Oliphant. Macmillan & Co. $2.00, 


Graven in the Rock. Samuel Kurns, Ph.D., F.R.A.S. Cassell Pub. Co. 
Cloth, $3.50. 


Mann (Horace). Life and Works. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 5 vols., cloth, $12.50. 


Marriage, The Evolution of, and the Family, C. Letourneau. C. Scribner’s 
Sons. Cloth, $1.25. 

Microscopy (Practical): A Course of Normal Histology for Students and Prac- 
titioners. aurice N, Muller, M.D. W. Wood & Co. Cloth, $2.00. 

Narrative Poems. Alfred Austin. Macmillan & Co. $1.75. 

Old Raclots’ Millions. From the French of Emile Richebourg. Cassell Pub. Co. 
Cloth, 7s. 

Physiology, A Text-Book of. M. Foster, M.A. The Central Nervous System 
and Its Instruments. The Tissues and Mechanics of Reproduction. Macmillan 
& Co. $1.90. 

Political Economy and Taxation, Principles of. D. Ricardo. C. Scribner's 
Sons. Cloth, $2.00. 

Politics and Property, or Phronocracy: A Compromise between Democracy 
and Plutocracy. Slack Worthington. G. P. Putnam's Sons. Cloth, $1.50. 

Price of a Coronet. From the French of Pierre Sale. Cassell Pub. Co. Cloth, 

1,00, 

Ranascence, a Book of Verse. Walter Crane. Macmillan & Co. $3.00. 

Salt Lake Fruit: A Thrilling Latter-Day Romance, byan American. M. W. 
Jones. Cloth, $3.50. 

Scott. Lady of the Lake. Edited, with Preface and Notes, by W. Minto, M.A. 
With a Map of Scott’s Lake District. Macmillan & Co. goc. 

Shakespeare. Antony and Cleopatra. With Introduction and Notes by K. 
Deighton. Macmillan & Co. 4oc. 

Sound, The ‘“ Substantial’? and “Wave” Theories of. A. W. Hall and S. 
Taylor. Macmillan & Co. toc. 

Sovereign Grace, Its Source, Its Nature, and Its Effects. With Four ‘ Gospel 
Dialogues.” D. L. Moody. Fleming H. Revell Co., Chicago and New York. 
Cloth, 6oc, 

Tait (Archibald Campbell), Archbishop of Canterbury, Life of. Thomas R. 
Davidson and William Benham. Macmillan & Co.,2 vols. $r2. 

Telephones, Their Construction aud Fitting, F.C. Allsop. E. & F. N. Spon, 
Cloth, $2. 

Virgil. Bucolic’s and Georgic’s. Edited, with Introduction and_Notes, by T. J. 
Papillon, M.A., and A. E, Haigh, M.A. Macmillan & Co. goc. : 

War. Re uced, with Amendments, from the Article in the ‘* Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” to which is Added an Kssay on Military Literature. Col. F. Maurice. 
Macmillan & Co. $1.75. 


[July 4, 1891. 


Current Ewents. 





Wednesday, June 24. 


The Statues of Henry Ward Beecher, in front of the Brooklyn City Hall, 
and of Archbishop Hughes, at St. John’s College, Fordham, are unveiled with 
impressive ceremonies...... The Iowa Democratic State Convention renomin- 
ates Governor Boies by acclamation...... Judge J. M. Hall, in the Superior 
Court of Connecticut, hands down a decision which recognizes Governor 
Bulkeley as de facto Governor...... The Directors of the New York and New 
Haven Railroad are acquitted of the charge of misdemeanor....../ At the 1orst 
commencement of Yale, degrees are conferred upon over 400 men...... The 
255th commencement of Harvard; the honorary degree LL.D. is conferred 
upon Chief-Justice Fuller...... Merril E. Gates, Ph.D., LL.D. is inaugurated 
President of Amherst College. 


Inthe British House of Commons the Education Bill passes its second 
reading...... The Oficial London Gazette publishes an Order in Council, pro- 
hibiting the catching of seals in Bering Sea from to-day until May 1, 1892...... 
The elections of members for the Dutch Lower Chamber show that the 
Liberals have won a victory ; in the next House they will have 53 seats, the 
Catholics 14, and the Protestants 19...... Emperor William announces that he 
has devised a lottery scheme by which he hopes to obtain 8,000,c00 marks for 
the work of combating slavery in Africa...... The Italian Minister of , Finance 
makes a statement in the Chamber of Deputies that the deficit for the financial 
year amounts to 5,424,000 lire, 


Thursday, June 25. 


The anti-lottery campaign opens in New Orleans ; a large and enthusiastic 
anti-lottery meeting is held in the Grand Opera House...... The Presiding 
Elders of the negro Methodist Church of the South adopt a resolution that the 
colored people of the South, as a race, boycott all railroads not providing 
accommodations for colored people, with especial reference to first-class 
coaches and Pullman sleepers. 


Mr. Parnell and Mrs. O’Shea are married...... The International Postal 
Congress, in Vienna, unanimously decide that the next Congress shall be held 
in Washington, D. C....... In the Canadian House of Commons the amend- 
ment favoring the appointment of a Royal Commission to obtain data respect- 
ing the working of Prohibition, is carried by a vote of 107 to 88...... In Paris, 
6,000 bakers go ona strike, the police disperse the crowd...... The French 
Chamber of Deputies continue to debate on the Brussels Anti-Slavery Act ; 
M. Plon maintains that the French Plenipotentiaries at the Brussels Congress 
acceded to the right of search; by a vote of 439 to 104 the Bill is referred back 
to the Government, 


Friday, June 26. 


The Rev. Dr. Isaac L. Nicholson, of Philadelphia, accepts the election to 
the Bishopric of the Diocese of Wisconsin. 


The Irish Land Bill passes its second reading in the British House of Lords. 
Pepe The new Spanish Commercial Treaty with the United States is signed in 
Madrid; it will go into operation on September 1...... The Rev. Charles 
Spurgeon is critically ill. 


Saturday, June 27. 


The Michigan House passes the Senate Congressional Bill without change 
......Ex-President Cleveland delivers an address on ‘‘ Private and Special 
Legislation *’ before the Commercial Club, of Providence, R.I...... The first 
number of Zhe National Picket, the official organ of the Woman’s Relief 
Corps of the United States, is issued at Monticello, Ill...... The Anti-Prohi- 
bition Convention, at Janesville, Wis., adjourns ; a significant feature of the 
proceedings was the tacit confession that the Prohibition cause has been 
gaining strength. : 


The Bureau of the American Republics receives information that the Re- 
public of Chili has organized a new Cabinet, to work primarily for the restor- 
ation of internal order...... President Carnot signs the Franco-Brazilian Con- 
vention, protecting the literary and artistic works of the two countries...... 
The Paris police search the offices of the Panama CanalCo and seize all docu- 
ments in any way relating to the Company’s affairs, 


Sunday, June 28. 


The opening services of the twenty-second season of the Ocean Grove Camp 
Meeting Association are held...... A slight earthquake shock is felt in San 
Francisco. 


A scene of wild disorder occurs in the Italian Chamber of Deputies, occa- 
sioned by the declaration of Premier Rudini that the Government would 


adhere to the Dreibund...... Emperor William announces that the Dreibund 
is renewed for six years...... Four-fifths of the tin-plate works in South Wales 
close their doors for one month; 25,000 workmen are thrown out of employ- 
ment, 


Monday, June 29. 


An address protesting against the leadership of Senator Quay, of Pennsy]- 
vania, signed by a large number of prominent persons, is issued in Philadeiphia 
rere oO -The Department of State receives official notice of the death of Alex- 
ander Clark, United States Minister to Liberia...... The Northfield Confer- 
ence, under the direction of D. L. Moody, is opened for the summer. 


Governor O’Brien, of Newfoundland, is rebuked by the Imperial Govern- 
ment for assenting to the Order in Council of the Newfoundland Govern- 
ment refusing bait to Canadians as well as Frenchmen, and he is directed to 
revoke his assent, and hereafter to issue licenses to Canadians on the same 
terms as to Americans.... A demonstration against the Dreibund is held in the 
Quirino Theatre, Rome; speeches are made by Radical Deputies. ... Dispatches 
from Constantinople state that the Sultan of Turkey has ratified the Brussels 
Anti-Slavery Convention Act...... The great-granddaughter of the Queen of 
Great Britian, the infant daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Fife, is chris- 
tened in the Chapel Royal, St, James’ Palace, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
officiating. 


Tuesday, June 30. 


Prince George, of Greece, arrives at New York City...... The Weather 
Bureau is transferred from the Department of War to that of Agriculture. 


It is officially announced in London that Lady Macdonald, widow of the late 
Premier of Canada, has been raised to the peerage...... The complete election 
returns in New South Wales show that the Opposition has elected 57 members, 
the Ministerialists 51, the Labor Party 26, and the Independents 3. Grouped 
according totariff policy the representatives will number 75 for Protection 
and 62 for Free Trade...... The official London Gazette announces that Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming’s name has been stricken from the list of Deputy 
Lieutenants of Elgin County, Scotland. 
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~ (Phe Columbian Cyclopedia. 














wes 


hat Is It + 4 It isa Library of Universal Knowl- 


edge and an Unabridged Dictionary 
of Language in one work, in one alphabetical arrange- 
ment. This novel combination is infinitely convenient. 
**In convenience of form and freshness of information, it stands 
preeminent. The combination of cyclopedia and dictionary in 
the same work is a most valuable feature. I expect to get more 
real service from it than from anything else in my library.”— 
F.S. Frren, State Supt. of Public Instruction, Lansing, Mich. 


he Basis 2F THE CYCLOPEDIA proper is the 

last complete edition of Chambers’s Cyclo- 

pedia, which is so thoroughly revised, brought down to date, 

and Americanized, that it would be unfair to the original 

to say it is ‘‘reprinted ’—it is virtually a new work, the Chambers 

being used simply as good material to work with; many thousands 

of new (especially American) topics have been added. The pro- 
nunciation of all titles is an altogether unique feature. 


*‘T find it exceedingly useful for handy reference. The pronunci- 
ation I regard as a valuable feature. The members of my 
family use this ten times where they once use the Britannica, Apple- 
ton’s, or Chambers’s—all of which they have access to.”—CHas. H. 
Corey, D.D., Pres. of Richmond Institute, Richmond, Va. 


he Dictionary feature is based on the great 


Dictionary of Stormonth, which 
is universally recognized among scholars as the peer of 
Webster, Worcester, the Century, and others, as an authority; | 

it, also, is thoroughly revised, Americanized, and greatly enlarged; | 

every word having recognized place in the living or classic litera- | 

ture of the English language is included, thus entitling it to be | 
called an ‘‘ unabridged” dictionary. 

‘* After a careful examination, I can cheerfully recommend it to | 

every educator.” —W. E. Rosryson, Supt. of Schools, Detroit, Mich. | 

‘«T feel free to pronounce the Columbian Cyclopedia the teacher’s | 

vade-mecum. Teachers will not often be obliged to go beyond its | 

pages for help.”—Gro. J. Luckey, Supt. of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. | 

ho Edits It Its Editor-in-Chief, Rrcwarp | 

* GLEASON GREENE, formerly | 

editor-in-chief of ‘‘ The Library of Universal Knowledge,” | 

also of ‘‘ The International Cyclopedia,” has probably had | 


'"Mhe Columbian 2£”£¥1x@ B00x-casz, 


of which a picture is hero 
, given, is made to 
hold a full set of 
the Cyclopedia. Size 
of the case 14 inches 
|square by 28 inches 
high; price $2.50 
when sold separately, 
but with the Cyelo- 
|pedia it is furnished 
|for only $2.00. 

The Book-Case is 
| furnished either in oak, 
}antique finish, or in 
| hard maple, cherry fin- 
| ish, as you prefer, It 
|is knock-down as well 
‘as revolving, held to- 
| gether by four rods and 
| four screws; may be 
taken to piecesin five 
minutes, and put to- 
ether in 10 minutes, 
It is a beautiful piece 
of furniture, though so 
fabulously cheap— 
i delights everybody. 


Which Cyclopedia ?,,200?, 480K, fer 


there are several good cyclopedias in the market, Each 
cannot, of course, be better than any other, but is doubt- 
less better than it wuuld be but for the competition of its rivals.. 


Appleton’s is the pioneer of (living) American cyclope- 


dias, and has great merit—but pioneers will 
grow old, and most people want a new cyclopedia when they buy; 
it costs a good deal of money: $80.00 in cheapest style. 
The CoLUMBIAN CycLopEptA is the newest in the field, covers 
virtually all the ground covered by Appleton’s, and a great deal 
besides; is about the same size in amount of matter, 


| 





i. 4 . 
more experience in the direct line of his work than any other living | Johnson Ss later than Appleton’s, and by many has been 


American; he is assisted by an able corps of trained writers in the 
various departments of learning. 

“Tt meets more fully my ideal of what a work of this kind should 
be than any other know.”—J. F. Crooker, Supt. of Edu- 
cation, Buffalo, N. Y. 

‘IT have several Cyclopedias, among them the Columbian; this 
I much prefer for every-day reference.”"—Wwa. H. Tay or, State 
Assayer and Chemist, Richmond, Va. 


OW Large Is It ? In .32 volumes of over 


SOO pages each, it will 

contain about 26,000 pages and about 7,000 illustrations. 

‘“‘The feature that strikes me most favorably is the new 

departure in respect to size. Standing within hand-reach, and easily 

handled, one is apt to refer to it ten times hand-running when he 

would once to a big, bulky, and burly volume not so close to him 
jor, better, her), and heavier to hold.”—Frances E. WILLARD. 


hat Is the Price ? That is the most 


remarkable feature 

about it. Though approximately the same size as Apple- 

ton’s Cyclopedia, which is published at $80.00, and about 

50 per cent. larger than Johnson’s, which sells at $48.00, and com- 
paring favorably with them in every important respect, the price for 
the set, in extra cloth binding, is only $25.00; half-Morocco 
binding, $32.00; by express ; postage, 16 cents a volume, if by 
mail. Vol. 25 ready July 15, others at intervals of about a month. 


considered the ‘‘ best” for popular use; like all 
cyclopedias not published very recently, it needs bringing down to 
date. Some object,’ too, tothe heavy, clumsy form of volume, 
It costs $48.00 in cheapest style. 

The CoLumBIAN CycLopepta is about 50 per cent. larger than 
Johnson’s (in amount of matter), and costs about half the money 
—it covers practically all the ground covered by Johnson’s, and, 
besides, includes an unabridged dictionary of language. 


The International] ©¥C£0?2214 is esteemed 


by many better for general 
| use than either Appleton or Johnson. The publisher and editor- 
in-chief of the Columbian Cyclopedia naturally think well of the 
International, as it was formerly edited and published by them. 
The CoLuMBIAN CyYCLOPEDIA covers about the same ground as 
the International, rejecting, however, a vast amount of Scotch, 
English, and other obsolete matter, and adding a very great amount 
of valuable original matter, particularly upon American topics, 


The Britannica is the ‘“‘old giant” among cyclo- 


pedias. The publisher of the Cor- 
UMBIAN recommends every one to buy it—who can afford two cyclo- 
pedias—if you can’t afford two, it will not serve you; it is a vast 
library of knowledge, useful to men of profound learning and much 
leisure, but for popular use, for convenient, quick consultation, 
on live topics, it is about as well adapted as a broad-axe would be 
to sharpen a lead-pencil—you want something handier. The “‘ old 
giant,” we said—consult the topic ‘‘Africa,” for instance, and you 


“The size is just right for convenient handling. The type is| find in a sort of ‘‘P.S.” that ‘Livingstone is dead!” Look for 


good, the illustrations abundant, the arrangement of matter is such 
that all topics are easily found. It is difficult to imagine any im- 
provement in these respects.”—J. B. Morrat, President Washing- 
ton and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. 


oo cash will secure immediately, by express, vol- 
° umes 1 to 16, incloth binding, the remain- 
ing vols. being delivered as installments of $1.25 
for each are paid; 25 cents a volume extra for 


**Genera] Grant,” and he not only ‘‘ isn’t dead, ” but ‘‘isn’t born 
yet,” so far asthe cyclopedia shows! These are characteristic facts. 

The CoLUMBIAN CYCLOPEDIA treats every important topic found 
in the Britannica, and many thousands of others besides; in nearly 
every case the CoLUMBIAN tells all you want to know. 


132 pages, New, Standard, and Holida 
O atalogue, Books, sent free. 4 


Prices lowest in Amer- 
ica. Order of your Bookseller, or direct from the publishers, 


half-Morocco. $2 .45 sent before Sept. 1, 1891, will| THE CoLumBIAN PuBLISHING CO., Proprietors, 


ted in — full payment for the complete set, in 
net tesla : for half-Morocco binding send $6.00 
additional, Sample vol. 60c. (postage, 16c.), specimen pages free, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, PUBLISHER, 


New York, 393 Pearl Street; Cuicaco, 242 Wabash Avenue. 
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Nobody cares 
how much oil 
alamp burns— 
oil is cheap. 
»But, if the 
ate” ‘*Pittsburgh’’ 
burns less oil and gives more 
light than any other central- 
draft lamp, we all care; and 
we care a good deal; for it 
shows that the other lamps 





evaporate oil without burning 
it, while the ‘Pittsburgh’? 


burns it. 


Besides, the ‘‘Pittsburgh’’ 
is easy to manage; the others 
are not. The ‘‘Pittsburgh”’ 
is clean by habit; the others 
are foul by habit—they have 
dirt-pockets, every one ‘of 
them.‘ Send for a primer. « 
Pittsburgh, Pa, PITTSBURGH Brass Co. 








‘ TYPEWRITERS. 


inthe world. First-c 
ents at half new prices. Un ~ 


hand Instrum 
diced advice given on all makes. Machines sold on 
ny eA mes Ban a rivilege 
} > to 
ep EXCHANGING A SPECTAUTY Finst 


Instructi: 
—s. box free. Wholesale prices to dealers. 
ustrated catalogues Free. 
31 Broadway, New York. 
SEADQUARTERS, t 296 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


an 
‘Two (20 pp. and .) ill 








If your stationer does not keep them, mention 7he Lit- 
erary Digest and send 16c. in stamps, to Joseph Dixon, 
Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J., for samples 
worth double the money. 
PUGET SOUND SHIPP- 
ING AND R.R. CENTRE. 
DAILY INFLOW OF “MEN withmoney. Steady 


rise in values. $5 MONTHLY for our lots earns you 
much more money than Savings Banks. Write, 


TACOMA INVESTMENT Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


The Greatest Fight in the World. 


Just ready, under the above title, 
Rev. Charles H. Spurgeon’s remarkable 
Conference Address. From “ Fight 
the Good Fight of Faith”—1 Tim., 
vi., 12. A valuable treatise combating 
the anti-Biblical spirit of the times. 
Square 12mo, Leatherette, 64 pp. 35 
cents, post-free. 


Funk & Wagnalls, 18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 

















BIND 


YOUR 


LITERARY 
DIGEST. 


— —— 


— THE— 


LITERARY DIGEST 
SELF- 


BINDER 


with Instructions for 
Use. 


Simplicity, Dura- 
bility, Neatness. 


Pree, 15 Cents, 


POST-FREE. 





IN RAPID PREPARATION. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS'’ 


STANDARD PICTIONARY 








—— OF THE —— 
ENGLISH LANGGAGE: 


PRICE, WHEN ISSUED, $12 ; AT $7 TO ADVANCE SUBSCRIBERS. 


[=~ SEND 5 CENTS FOR A COPY OF THE NEW PROS- 
PECTUS, SAMPLE PAGES, Etc. NOW READY. 


The list price of the Dictionary, when issued will be $12 
(in one volume ; ifin two volumes, $14). But all persons who 
will sign and return blank below, and make a payment of 
$1.00, only $7 (in one volume; $9 if wanted in two vols.) 
will be charged. 
$1 Extra Discount to Subscribers for Any One of Our Periodicals. 


ONLY $1.00 NEED BE SENT NOW. 


** It will be a rival of the best Dictionaries.’’"— 7he Boston Journalof Education. 

‘*T do not hesitate to say it will be the completest single volume Dictionary of 
the English language.’’—J. W. BasHrorp, D.D., President of the Ohio Wesleyan 
University. 

‘“* Of the two dictionaries, the revision of Webster and your work, your plan is 
the better one, and will better meet existing needs. . . . The Century is a 
lexicographical luxury. Yours will be the English People’s Word Book.”’—Tugo. 
W. Hunt, Professor of Rhetoricand English Literature at Princeton, 


IT HAS ASTAFF OF OVER ONE HUNDRED EDITORS. 


These editors are among the best known of American and English 
scholars ; each is an acknowledged authority in his particular sphere 
of learning. The Dictionary, from beginning to end, will be the 
work of scholars, and of experts in the different branches of the arts 
and sciences and in the different trades. Without reflecting unfavor- 
ably upon the work of others, we may be permitted to say that no 
dictionary of any language has had engaged upon it so many repre- 
sentative scholars. 


INVARIABLE CONDITIONS OF OUR SPECIAL OFFER. 


Those who are subscribers for any one of our periodicals and 
who will subscribe now forthe Dictionary will be allowed an extra 
one dollar discount; that is, they will receive the Dictionary for 
$6.00. INVARIABLE CONDITIONS: 1. Your subscription for 
the periodical you have taken or propose to take must be paid up to 
at least December 1, 1891. 2. You must sign and return to us blank 
below, or a copy of it, and send with it $1.00 of the $6.00 you are to 
pay for the Dictionary, and the other $5.00 are to be paid when we 
notify you that the Dictionary is ready for delivery. This will not 
be for some months. 3. If your subscription for the periodical you 
are taking of us is not paid up in advance to at least December 1, 
1891, send the amount of one year’s subscription with your Accept- 
ance Blank for the Dictionary, and your credit for the periodical 
will be advanced one year. 4. Any one not now an annual sub- 
scriber for one of our periodicals should send with his acceptance 
the money necessary to pay for one year’s subscription for the peri- 
odical he prefers, and the $1 in part payment for the Dictionary. 
The annual subscription price for our periodicals is as follows: Tur 
HomiLetic Review, $3; THE MissioNARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD, 
$2; Tue Voice, $1; THe LireRARy DiGEst, $3. 


ACCEPTANCE BLANK. 


SIGN AND RETURN THE FOLLOWING, OR A COPY OF IT. 
Messrs: FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 AND 20 AsTorR PLACE, N. Y.: 


I accept your offer for a copy of your Dictionary, 
and herewith forward you ONE DOLLAR in advance payment for the 
same, and will forward you the remaining Six* DoLLars when you 
notify me that it is ready for delivery. It is understood that if I am 
not satisfied with the work I shali be at liberty to send it back within 
three days after I receive it, and you will return my money. 














*Ifyou are a subscriber for any one of our periodicals cancel 
the werd Six by writing over it the word Five. 


Two dollars extra will be charged if wanted in Two Volumes, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18 & 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 











